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IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN has issued a 
solemn protest and warning to the Soviet 
Government against the continuance of anti- 

British propaganda. It is idle to pretend that he has 
no case for such a protest; there is a regular spate of 
malicious speeches and writings by Bolshevik politicians 
and agents which clearly violate the agreement made 
in 1928. But whether this stuff on the whole does us 
much harm seems more doubtful. It is irritating, of 
course, and it is generally intended to irritate, as well 
as to keep up the temper of Communist fanatics at 
home and abroad. To try to stop it, however, by 
cancelling the Trade Agreement with Russia, and 
breaking off diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Government, would surely be foolish. In the first place, 
such a step would intensify rather than stop anti- 
British propaganda. And in the second place, we 
want trade—and more trade—with Russia. Four 
angry Scottish Conservative M.P.s wrote a letter to 
The Times the other day, in which they advocated 
the expulsion of all Soviet emissaries from our shores, 
and said they were “‘ convinced that such action would 
be almost unanimously supported not only there (in 
Scotland) but throughout the Empire.” They delude 
themselves. We are convinced that the vast majority 
of the British public is thoroughly bored with the 
Anglo-Russian snarling match ; and it certainly does 
hot want biting as well as barking. It wants peace, 
and believes that with common sense on both sides 
we could get it. It may not be easy to find common- 
sense in Moscow. But is it not worth our while to 












make another effort—on a slightly different basis 
from that of Mr. Winston Churchill and the Association 
of British Creditors of Russia ? 


A new star has swum into the military firmament in 
Southern China—or rather, an old star has swum back. 
This is General Chang Tsung-chang, one of Chang Tso- 
lin’s lieutenants and governor of Shantung. He is 
now in Nanking, and his army, which is said to include 
a brigade of White Russians, is advancing towards 
Shanghai. His relations with the defeated Marshal 
Sun are not very clear. Some say that Sun himself has 
solicited the help of Chang Tsung-chang ; but it seems 
more probable that Sun is now utterly discredited, and 
that this old rival of his has seized the opportunity to 
get back to Shanghai, whence he was pushed out a year 
or so ago. If he succeeds in getting there, he will 
certainly not be welcomed by the Chinese inhabitants. 
His brief administration in 1925 was a veritable reign 
of terror and exaction. He is, or was, a professional 
bandit, an illiterate, more corrupt and ruthless than any 
other war-lord in China. The foreigners—or some of them 
—appear to be pleased by the news of his intervention ; 
but we cannot see what good they expect to come from 
this blackguard. Even if he proves strong enough to 
hold back the Southern forces, he will not be able to 
maintain himself indefinitely against the Nationalist 
movement. And does any intelligent person really 
want the present situation in Shanghai prolonged ? 
The best hope both for China and for the rest of us lies, 
as we suggest on another page of this issue, in the 
victory of the Cantonese. 

* * * 

The formal expulsion of Mr. G. A. Spencer, M.P. from 
the Labour Party this week seems to us to be from every 
point of view a most unfortunate incident. Mr. 
Spencer is a miners’ leader and his offence was that 
during the coal strike he refused to accept the leader- 
ship of Mr. A. J. Cook, advocated a reasonable settlement, 
and not only persuaded a large number of his own men 
in Nottinghamshire to go back to work—good terms 
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being easily obtainable in that area—but organised for 
them a new “ non-political”’ union. This last action 
was of course a particularly serious offence and it is not 
in the least surprising that Mr. Spencer should have 
been repudiated by the local Labour Party. This no 
doubt put the central executive of the Labour te | in 
a difficult position, but we think they solved the diffi- 
culty in a very wrong way. Mr. Spencer was guilty of 
disloyalty to the Miners’ Federation, but there is no 
suggestion whatever that he has been guilty of any 
disloyalty either to his colleagues in the House of 
Commons, or to the political a7 of the Party 
to which he belongs. The obviously proper course 
would have been to have refused him official support 
at the next election and leave his constituents to judge 
his conduct. It is hard indeed to imagine any circum- 
stances which would justify a political party in expelling 
a member who wishes to co-operate with it on all such 
political issues as can arise in Parliament. Mr. Spencer 
might, of course, reasonably have been called upon to 
resign and seek re-election; but that course was not 
suggested. 
* * * 

This excommunication raises a very awkward ques- 
tion. To whom are Labour members of Parliament 
primarily responsible for their actions? Are they 
responsible to their constituents, or to the Labour 
Party Executive ? Or are they, as this incident seems 
to imply, primarily responsible to the Executive of the 
Trade Union which pays their election expenses ? 
This is a fundamentally important question which 
sooner or later the Labour Party will have to face and 
answer. The parliamentary Party has expelled Mr. 
Spencer on grounds of which it has no direct or official 
cognisance—in short, on the mandate of the Miners’ 
Federation. There are vast numbers of people all 
over the country who would willingly join the Labour 
Party did they not fear that they would find themselves 
uncomfortably out of place in a party that is based on 
a class organisation to which they do not and cannot 
belong. Such fears can only be greatly enhanced by 
such an incident as the expulsion of Mr. Spencer. 
If membership of the Labour Party involves loyalty 
not merely to Mr. MacDonald but to Mr. Cook, and if 
some difference on an industrial question may be 
followed by parliamentary excommunication, what 
room is there in the party for anyone who is not 
blindly loyal to some Trade Union? That question 
is, of course, a somewhat crude, and therefore inaccurate, 
way of describing the actual issue. But it is not an 
inaccurate description of the way in which the incident 
will inevitably be viewed by a very large number of 
potential Labour voters. 

* * * 


The Committee on National Debt and Taxation, 
after nearly three years’ work, has issued its report this 
week. It was not to be expected that the members 
should reach agreement, and the lines of cleavage follow 
the anticipated course. The Labour and Co-operative 
representatives sign one report, and the majority 
another. The former adhere loyally to the principle 
of the Capital Levy, with the important reservation that, 
in order to be workable, it must be assured of fair 
treatment by the taxpayers. As they do not expect 
this condition to be realised at present, they propose 
an alternative scheme. This includes, first, a special 
tax on unearned incomes designed to realise £100,000,000 
per annum, and secondly a stiffening up of the taxes 
on inheritance. They favour the well-known “Rignano” 
scheme for inheritance taxes of increasing severity 
with each successive transfer of property, but put 
forward no detailed plan for its adoption. The Majority, 
on the other hand, dismiss the Capital Levy, both on 
economic grounds and on account of the reception it 
would encounter, but favour some stiffening up of the 


ee 


inheritance taxation. They consider that the exist; 
Sinking Fund is inadequate, and urges that it should be 
raised within five years from £50,000,000 to £75,000,000 
and as soon as possible to £100,000,000. On the whole 
they, as well as the Minority, hold that the hea 
income tax has not resulted in higher prices or reacted 
seriously on the state of trade, though it has had some 
indirect effect. The general tenor of the Majority 
Report is clearly conservative. It does not, like the 
Minority’s, consider that the serious increase in the real 
burden of the debt in consequence of falling prices calls 
for drastic remedies. The recommendations of the 
Majority are prefaced by an interesting review of the 
changes in the standard of living in recent years, op 
which we hope to comment more fully next week, 


* * * 


The fate of Mr. Parkinson’s motion, proposing the 
establishment of co-operative selling agencies in the 
coal trade, is a fair indication of the prospects of getting 
any of the major recommendations of the Coal Commis. 
sion carried into effect. The Commission favoured such 
agencies, and a Committee was set up to report upon 
them. But neither the coal-owners nor the Government 
show any disposition to act. There are, indeed, a few 
cases in which particular groups of collieries have 
developed joint selling arrangements, with, we believe, 
good results. But there is no sign of any intention to 
act on a large scale. The debate on Mr. Parkinson’s 
motion followed the usual lines. The opposing speakers, 
including Sir P. Cunliffe-Lister on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, dwelt on dangers of any dictation to private 
enterprise as to the best way of managing its own 
affairs. But, if we are never to dictate to private enter- 
prise, what is the use of having public inquiries into 
the way in which industry is run? It will be said, we 
suppose, that such inquiries may result in giving the 
capitalist valuable advice which he is free to accept or 
reject. But, if he rejects what is believed to be in the 
interest of the community, is nothing further to be done? 
This appears to be the view of the Government. Indeed, 
it is plain that the official attitude now is that the coal 
question is settled. The miners have been disarmed; 
and there is no danger of a big stoppage for some time 
to come. That ensured, it does not matter whether the 
coal industry is run well or ill; or rather, if it does 
matter, it matters more that private enterprise should 
be left ‘‘ unfettered ” than that the industry shall be 
put in a sounder footing. Can anyone, in face of this, 
help concluding that these great public inquiries are 
for the most part mere “‘ eye-wash,” 


* * * 


The widely signed appeal that has been issued this 
week on behalf of the National Union of Scientific 
Workers, undoubtedly deserves all possible support both 
from scientific workers themselves and from the ee 
We published only two or three weeks ago, from & 
correspondent, a very able description of the present 
economic status of the average scientific worker. It isa 
profession which not only has very few plums but which 
provides for its rank and file only the most thinly spread 
bread and butter. The majority of those who devote 
themselves to it can have little hope of ever enjoying 
much more than the bare necessaries of life. elr 
position amongst other workers is unique in the fact 
that they work not primarily for pay, but for sheer love 
of their labour; and are content therefore to suffer 
hardships which men whose efficiency is so important 
to the whole community ought not to be called upon 
to endure. Evidently such a body of workers needs to 
be supported by a strong organisation which, though 
it can, of course, never employ the weapon of the strike, 
can do much by judicious publicity to improve the 
conditions under which scientific research is carried 00. 
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The signatories of the appeal include most of the greatest 
in modern science, and it is to be hoped that 
membership of the Union of Scientific Workers will 
virtually as compulsory for research workers as 


membership of the Miners’ Federation is for coal 
miners. 7 * * 


annual central Conference of Poor Law 

sans held in the Guildhall this week was a side- 

itting farce. A a = Guardians from all parts of 
re ntry raged furiously against the Government’s 
Morals for Poor Law reform. The President was 
slemn. He harped on the “democracy” of the 
of Guardians, and on their “ experience,” and 

ed for “ the main principles of the Poor Law, 
which have stood the test of time.” We should have 
t that, if anything in the world has failed to 

that test, it is the principles of 1834. And was 

he not rather wide of the mark in suggesting that the 
reason for the abolition of the Poor Law was “ the 
behaviour of three or four Boards”? Several 
fulminated against Mr. Chamberlain, and 

one demanded the adoption of the slogan, “ Neville 
must go!” Another advocated “a publicity cam- 

im” to make the Guardians’ work better known. 
A naughty Labour man produced uproar by saying 
that “the rich will do anything for the poor but get 
off their backs.” Is not that merely a quotation from 
Tolstoy ? asked a delegate. “‘ Yes,” shouted another, 
“but he was a Russian, not a Britisher.” But the 

ize for unconscious humour must be awarded to 
Mrs. Lamb, of the Salvation Army. She said she 
had asked somebody what name he would give to the 
Guardians. ‘‘ Call them the frothblowers,” was the 
reply. “ Well, I have got a better name for them,” 
she remarked—‘‘ the Council of Love”! We wish a 
clause could be put into the Poor Law Bill to preserve 
this conference of mirth-makers from extinction, and 
that we might listen in, not annually, but weekly, to its 
proceedings. 

* ok * 

The debate on the Scottish Poor Law Bill was to some 
extent an unreal affair. The Bill is admittedly neces- 
sary in order to indemnify the Scottish Poor Law 
authorities which exceeded their legal powers by paying 
outdoor relief to able-bodied men during the coal 
dispute. This action was taken on the advice of 
the Government, through the Scottish Board of Health, 
and indemnity was promised for the illegal payments. 
Thereafter arose the question, who should foot the bill. 
The Government, after negotiation with the Scottish 
authorities, offered to meet forty per cent. of the cost, of 
which the rest will fall on the parishes. The Labour 
Party, in urging that the whole cost should be borne 
by the Government, was in effect urging, as it has urged 
in the case of England, that the relief of able-bodied 
men ought to be a national and not a local charge. 
The debate was unreal because they obviously could 
not expect to apply this principle to Scotland without 
applying it to England as well. As matters stand, 
dscores ; for, whereas the whole cost in England 
falls on local rates, the Scottish parishes succeed, 
thanks to the original unlawfulness of the payment, 
in passing forty per cent. of it on to the Exchequer. 
This As —e by the anomalous position of the 
Scottish oor Law; but such differences are obviously 
undesirable under modern conditions, whatever the 
rical reasons for them may have been. They will 
Presumably disappear if and when Mr. Chamberlain 
completes his revision of the Poor Law system. But 
looks more and more like encountering a stormy 
passage. In the meantime, the Scots may reasonably 





on. 








1 Catulate themselves on their luck in being enabled 
extract from Mr. Churchill a substantial subsidy, 
on terms denied to their English colleagues. 





The strike at the Bermondsey Council’s electricity 
station is one of those disputes which are as difficult 
to avoid as to bear patiently when they occur. The 
members of the Electrical Trades Union struck against 
the employment ofa non-Unionist. The man in question 
is, or has become since the dispute, a member of a rival 
Union—the National Union of Corporation Workers. 
But, as he is engaged in work regarded as falling within 
the sphere of the E.T.U., the latter still regards him 
as a non-Unionist. The E.T.U. and the Council are, 
apparently, both willing to submit the case to arbitra- 
tion, but cannot agree on the appropriate tribunal. 
The man concerned refuses to settle the affair by a 
voluntary transfer of membership to the E.T.U.; 
and the result is a stoppage which is sorely perplexing 
the Labour majority on the Borough Council. The 
E.T.U., which is exceptionally strong in London, has 
long pursued the policy of refusal to work with non- 
unionists ; and this has more than once led to stoppages 
not unlike that now in progress. The piquancy of 
the present situation, however, arises from the fact that 
there is a Labour majority on the employing body. 
The difficulty, of course, arises in part from the lack of 
any strong enough co-ordinating authority in the 
Trade Union movement itself. Disputes of this sort 
between two Unions ought to be settled by the move- 
ment, and not by a stoppage of work. The necessary 
machinery exists in the Trades Union Congress General 
Council, which does in fact deal successfully with many 
troubles of this class. It would surely be far best for 
all parties to accept the solution, already proposed, 
of a reference to this tribunal, with an agreement 
in advance to abide by the result. 

* *x * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Everyone knew that 
the Liquor Bill would prove a ticklish business for the 
Government, and the fact that it was sponsored by 
Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, whom the Trade, wrongly as he 
insists, regards as its sworn enemy, did not minimise the 
risks. While many were doubtful as to the wisdom of 
rushing into law a fiercely controversial measure of this 
kind on the eve of an election campaign, it was assumed 
as a matter of course that the Government had made 
sure beforehand of the backing of its own followers. 
To judge by results this elementary precaution was 
neglected. The party meeting was deferred until a 
few hours before the debate on the second reading, in the 
belief apparently that Cumann na nGaedheal would 
hesitate in these circumstances to throw over its leaders. 
Amongst the back-benchers, however, the threats of 
the publicans counted for more than the exhortations 
to uphold the dignity of the Executive Council. The 
Bill was mercilessly hacked and hewed, and in the effert 
to save something from the wreck the Minister for 
Justice took the extraordinary course in the Dail of 
appealing to the Opposition groups to save an official 
Government measure from the assaults of Government 
supporters. So long as the clause is retained by which 
compensation for licences extinguished on the grounds 
of redundancy falls on the Trade, it is possible to claim 
that all is not lost, but few are hopeful that Mr. 
O'Higgins will succeed in giving legal effect to this 
provision. And it is certain that, heartened by their 
onslaught on the Liquor Bill, the publicans, in conjunc- 
tion with the brewing and distilling interests, will 
make a valiant effort to dictate the terms of the new 
Budget. The bitterest drop in the Ministerial cup is 
the knowledge that the domestic revolt is the inevitable 
result of the policy of selecting as Government candi- 
dates the politician with the strongest local pull, which 
in Ireland is almost invariably a beer-pull. These 
members displayed no ambition to dictate policy so long 
as this entailed a risk of being made a target for 


Republican gunmen ; now that this danger is at an end 
at 
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Sinn Fein is finding, as Parnellites and Redmondites 
found before them, that in matters of social reform the 
Irish publican can always be relied on to thunder an 


everlasting Nay. 
* * . 


Po.iTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: The Blanesburgh 
A report on unemployment payments and benefits, which 
is to be the foundation of the Government Bill of 

which Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland has given notice, has pro- 
foundly disturbed the Labour Party. The fact that the three 
Labour representatives on the Committee, including Miss 
Bondfield, M.P., and Mr. Frank Hodges, have signed the report, 
thus making it unanimous, was learnt with dismay, and at a 
party meeting the other day Miss Bondfield was asked for her 
reasons. Her view, apparently, is that it was worth while to 
make a sacrifice in order to reach unanimity ; but this is not the 
general Labour view. A minority report would have been pre- 
ferred, and the party’s attitude, which will be ascertained by 
inquiry, will probably be one of reasoned hostility when the 
Bill is brought forward. It is pointed out that in the report the 
evidence given by the Trades Union Council before the Com- 
mittee has been for the most part ignored, and its recommenda- 
tions have not been accepted. To take one important point : 
although it is proposed in the case of married men to effect a re- 
duction of only a shilling, for which the increase to the adult 
dependants may make up, large reductions are contemplated 
in the case of recipients between eighteen and twenty-one. 
Hitherto these have been regarded as adult, and the young men 
received the full 18s. ; now it is recommended that they should 
only receive 10s. I find there is strong feeling on this proposal. 

* * ™ 

The Trades Union Council view, moreover, really was that 
the system should be established on a non-contributory basis 
entirely, whereas now the proposal is that the contribution 
should be a third share from all three interests. And the point 
was made at the Labour Party meeting that, although the State 
contribution under the new scheme will be a third, like that of 
employed and employers, the sum total of the State’s contribu- 
tion will be less than it was. Last year, for instance, the State 
contribution was £13,000,000, whereas by the Committee’s re- 
commendation their share would only be £9,000,000. The view 
of the Labour members, I gather, is that the State contribution 
toward the solution of such a serious problem as our present 
unemployment should not be less than £16,000,000. It will thus 
be seen in how awkward a position the party have been placed 
by the assent of the three Labour representatives to the report. 

+ + * 

The report of another Committee is also attracting much 
attention in political circles, namely Lord Colwyn’s on National 
Debt and Taxation. I have discussed this with financial experts 
in the House of Commons, who tell me that the majority report 
constitutes a clash between a number of business interests and 
the Federation of British Industries. Both claim to be “ big 
business” ; but Lord Colwyn’s majority write down the effect 
of high taxation on our trade, which they say has been much 
exaggerated, while the F.B.I. have been arguing that business 
suffers enormously from high taxes. The minority Labour report 
is regarded in some quarters as a political document of more 
importance. Its main feature is the advocacy of a special surtax 
on income from investments which should produce about 
£85,000,000 a year, and might be a substitute for the Labour 
proposals for a capital levy, now resting on the shelf. I under- 
stand that this scheme may form the basis of the Labour Party’s 
financial policy in the future. 

* . « 

These and other Labour topics have been the staple of conver- 
sation at Westminster during the week. The Cabinet are said 
to be still further hedging on their Trade Union Bill, which some 
believe will now include only two vital provisions, the declaration 
of the illegality of a general strike, and the regulations against 
mass picketing. They would fain fight shy of interference with 
the internal administration of the Unions. This is rather instruc- 
tive. Other topics have been the Labour fight at Stourbridge, 
and the interesting debate on Tuesday on the Scottish Poor Law 
Relief bill. This measure brings the Scottish Law into consonance 
with the English, and the Government are to foot 40 per cent. of 
the bill paid by Scottish parish councils (against the law) to 
dependants of miners during the lock-out. The Scottish Labour 
members wanted the whole cost to be paid. They received some 
support from Liberals, and Mr. Trevelyan Thomson took the 
occasion as a text for urging the needs of the necessitous areas, 
whose case has so long been neglected. 


es 


THE SHANGHAI CRISIS 


VENTS are moving swiftly in China, 

patient and conciliatory policy of the Foreign 

Office was rewarded last Saturday when 
Mr. Chen and Mr. O’Malley at length came to terms 
over the Hankow Concession. The British Coungj 
there will be replaced by a Chinese administration, 
under which equal rights will be secured to British 
and to Chinese citizens. Certain “ declarations,” 
‘“‘ reservations,” by each side are attached to the 
agreement. Mr. Chen still protests against the landing 
of our troops at Shanghai; Mr. O’Malley insists thgt 
we must have the right to dispose of our forces as we 
will for the protection of British lives. Mr. Chep 
does not wish us to negotiate with any other Gover. 
ment but his own; Mr. O’Malley claims freedom to 
deal with the de facto authorities in each area. Finally 
Mr. Chen declares that the Hankow arrangement must 
not be regarded as a precedent in settling the status 
of any other British or foreign concessions, when these 
come into the melting pot. Such are the terms on 
which we have compromised—or, to put it bluntly, 
surrendered. It is a prudent and an_ honourable 
surrender, and it is obviously the prelude to further 
surrenders of privileges which we cannot maintain, 
and which none of us—except a handful of infatuated 
Die-hards—wishes to maintain. So far, then, we have 
lost—and we have won—our long-drawn-out first 
round with Chinese Nationalism. We have lost a 
shadow, and we have gained a better chance of 
securing the substance than we have had since China 
became formidable. 

On the other hand, the danger has suddenly become 
more acute in Shanghai. Marshal Sun’s defeat last 
week has not only turned his army into a ferocious 
rabble, but it has excited the Shanghai populace to 
large-scale strikes in sympathy with the Nationalist 
cause. And the “short way with the agitators” 
practised by Sun’s lieutenant, General Li Pao-chea, 
has added a new menace. Chopping off men’s heads in 
the street, and hanging the bleeding relics on the 
public walls, may seem a good method of dealing with 
disorder to those who take a short view. But it 
requires little imagination to realise the effect of this 
barbarity on the masses of the workmen and students 
—indeed, on all classes of the Chinese. Li and Sun 
will pay heavily, no doubt, when their day of reckoning 
comes; in the meantime they are showing the 
Nationalists that ‘“ British Imperialism” is not the 
only monster they have to contend with. The most 
alarming incident, however, has been the shelling of 
Shanghai by two Chinese gunboats. These, in mutiny 
against Sun Chuan-fang, opened fire on Tuesday against 
the arsenal, which lies about five miles away from the 
French Concession. Their shooting was bad, and 8 
number of shells dropped on the French Concession 
as well as on the native city adjoining. There was® 
good deal of damage done to buildings, but little or 
no loss of life, and the French admiral, by 4 little 
“ peaceful persuasion,” soon put a stop to the firing. 
The International Settlement, next door to the French 
Concession, was naturally anxious, and the Volunteer 
Defence Force stood to, while the British troops wet 
held in a state of constant readiness in barracks. At 
the time of writing there appears to be no ground for 
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ion ; the Settlement is quiet and the defensive 
forces are ample. There are, in fact, at Shanghai 
nine British men-of-war, including four cruisers, nine 
Japanese, six American, three French, three Italian, 
one Spanish and one Dutch. Ashore there are, 
besides the local Volunteer battalion, some 5,000 
British infantry in the International Settlement, and 
French marines and Annamese troops in the French 
Concession, and there are American and Japanese 
marines and more British troops on the way. This 
formidable host is certainly adequate for its purpose. 
Whether it is not more than adequate is a question that 
we need not labour again. If any harm has been done 
by our overdose of precaution, it has been done, and 
it is simply not practical politics at this moment to 
demand the immediate withdrawal of foreign ships 
and troops. On the other hand, it is neither seemly 
nor wise to brag about our strength. The Morning 
Post asserts “‘ with some confidence” that Mr. Chen 
only signed the Hankow agreement because he was 
afraid of the British fleet and the British army. 
“Canton lies at our mercy,” it proceeds with a satisfied 
air, “and with Chang Tso-lin threatening an advance 
from Peking, the presence of an expeditionary force 
at Shanghai makes British diplomacy worth con- 
ciliating.” This sort of swagger may tickle some ears 
in suburban railway carriages; but it can hardly 
please Sir Austen Chamberlain, who has been at 
considerable pains to conciliate Mr. Chen, and to make 
it clear that we have no intention of blowing up Canton 
and that the “Shanghai Defence Corps” is not an 
“expeditionary force.” 

But probably “the wily Chinaman” will take no 
more notice than does the plain Englishman of the 
tragic comedians of Toryism. The real danger lies in 
the possibility of some spark starting a conflagration. 
Against that the only safeguards we have are the 
discipline and the rigorous restraint of our soldiers 
and sailors on the one hand, and on the other the 
good sense of the Nationalist Government and the 
moderating influence which it can exercise over mischief- 
makers and over sympathisers who are not yet under 
its authority. What is most to be desired now is not 
the advance of Chang Tso-lin, or the recovery of Sun 
Chuan-fang ; either of those things would only prolong 
the agony. It is the rapid and complete victory of 
the Cantonese forces over Sun—a victory which would 
make them masters of the whole area between Hang- 
chow and Shanghai and of Shanghai itself. There is 
less risk, we believe, of a clash between foreign troops 
and Chinese Nationalist troops than between foreign 
troops and Chinese civilian mobs. And Mr. Chen is, 
with all respect to the Morning Post, a more likely 
person than General Li to put down general strikes 
and calm the Shanghai populace. We do not suggest 
that with such a triumph of the Kuomintang we shall 
be out of the wood; but we may at least be able to 
see daylight through the trees. If anyone is praying 
for a Cantonese setback in Chekiang, he is praying for 
the continuance of an intolerable situation, for greater 
risks in Shanghai, and for no tangible profit in return 
for the risks. For it is now as plain as a pikestaff 
that, whatever future the Kuomintang offers the 

ese and the foreigner, Sun and Chang and Wu, 
and the rest of the war lords and their puppet politicians 


in Peking, offer no future at all but muddle, bloodshed 
and robbery. 


We must, in short, be our qualms or our prejudices 
what they may, come to an understanding with the 
new China about the new China. The new China is 
as yet only half made, and we can only deal with it 
bit by bit in the making. Great Britain has taken the 
first step at Hankow; the other Powers will have to 
join in the next step at Shanghai. It will be harder 
to surrender privileges in the International Settlement, 
which is not only an emporium of immense value, but 
has for many years enjoyed the status of something 
like a self-governing republic. It may be that the 
Chinese will consent to a special régime that will 
leave the foreigners some substantial part in the 
control of Shanghai. It would pay them from a business 
point of view, we think, if they did, and we may fairly 
try to persuade them to it. But, if they will not be 
persuaded, we cannot hope to gain anything by the 
use of force. We can resist Chinese claims with 
bayonets and guns, but bayonets and guns will not 
stop a boycott. Ina word, we can enjoy the advantages 
of trade with China only by making peace with China, 
and if necessary conditions of peace are complete fiscal 
autonomy and the complete abolition of extra-terri- 
toriality, then the control of Shanghai will have to 
pass from British and American and Japanese and 
French hands into Chinese hands. So far as we are 
concerned, that, of course, is implied, though it is not 
explicitly stated, in the British Memorandum issued 
from Peking last Christmas. And the other Powers, 
whether they like it or not, will have to do what we 
do. The United States will presumably give way, 
when the moment comes, without much difficulty, 
and Japan and Italy and France, though they may 
be more reluctant, will not be able to retain privileges 
that the two greatest Powers have abandoned. 

We may be told that we are going too fast in talking 
thus, that we are counting the Nationalist chickens 
before they are hatched. To that we reply that we 
are envisaging—as everyone concerned with his legiti- 
mate national interests ought to envisage—the possi- 
bilities and the probabilities of the near future. If 
the Nationalists do not succeed in hatching their eggs, 
so much the worse ; for chickens are wanted, and there 
is no other fowl in China that has anything but addled 
eggs. Nor, provided that we can get through the 
present crisis without an accident, do we think the 
outlook for Shanghai is so gloomy. It is quite pessible 
that, when the Chinese are masters in their own house, 
they will make some muddles in its management. We 
do not believe, however, that they are so stupid as 
to want to ruin Shanghai. And if the foreigners are 
wise in their generation they can render invaluable 
service in helping the Chinese not to ruin Shanghai. 
But, we repeat, they will achieve nothing that is useful, 
either now or in the future, by shooting—or even 
by abusing Mr. Eugene Chen. 


THE 
POINCARE-CAILLAUX DUEL 


Paris, February 21st. 
RILOUS would be the situation were M. Poincaré 
to withdraw. The possibility of a new financial 
crisis is generally recognised. The Treasury, which 
was depleted by the inefficient Governments which suc- 
ceeded each other under the xgis of the Bloc des Gauches, 
is now replenished ; and there should be normally not the 
slightest difficulty in keeping the franc pegged at its present 
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price. Yet a political upheaval might easily produce the 
beginnings of panic, and all the work of M. Poincaré in 
restoring confidence would be wasted. 

M. Caillaux, who twice failed to accomplish what M. 
Poincaré has accomplished, once declared that he was not 
a magician. Lack of a magic wand cannot be made a 
reproach against anybody. But there is a sense in which 
it is correct to state that France’s need in July last was a 
magician. There is no mystic glamour about M. Poincaré, 
but he has proved himself to be the magician who was 
required. He appears to be—and is—a fairly simple though 
intelligent man, not at all flamboyant, with a disdain for 
histrionics ; and yet he managed to do that which a long 
line of Finance Ministers had failed todo. How? By some 
extraordinary means? By superior financial skill? Not 
at all. I verily believe M. Poincaré to be a most able 
financier, because whatever job he undertakes he executes 
thoroughly, after a careful study of technique, and there- 
fore, by dint of conscientious quiet labours, he is an 
efficient Finance Minister, exactly as he was an efficient 
Education Minister, Foreign Minister, Prime Minister, and 
President. There is, however, nothing startling or original 
in his methods. They are within the reach of M. Clémentel, 
M. Caillaux, M. Painlevé, M. Bonnet, M. Loucheur, M. 
Doumer, M. Péret, M. de Monzie, and others who have been 
associated with the public finances of the past few years. 
Under the others the franc steadily declined. Under 
M. Poincaré the franc quickly rose until it became 
stationary. There must be a difference, which is to be found 
in the personality of the Finance Minister. M. Poincaré, 
like M. Caillaux, would deny that he is a magician, but in 
fact it is because he is a magician that he has succeeded. 

Success, indeed, is usually due to some magic quality. In 
France it was not so much the intrinsic weakness of the 
franc as the collapse of moral that brought about a perilous 
situation. ‘The only man who could save the frane and 
right the Treasury was the man who could first restore 
French moral. This is an age of materialism, in which moral 
is pooh-poohed, and in which there is often too great a 
reliance on technique (necessary though it be) and in which 
it is the fashion to scoff at magic wands and magicians. 
Nevertheless, the case of France is clear, and the peculiarly 
personal character of M. Poincaré’s intervention is 
acknowledged even by the most implacable adversaries of 
the Prime Minister, who declare that he has really done 
nothing, and that at any moment the franc may slip again. 

It is true that the franc may slip again. Its fall may be 
determined by a variety of causes. In the first place, 
nothing is so precarious as the exercise of magic qualities. 
The moral influence of M. Poincaré may be impaired. His 
virtue may go from him. It is easier to inspire confidence 
than to maintain confidence. In so far as French finances 
depend on trust in M. Poincaré (as, at least to some extent, 
they do) another landslide is not impossible. In the second 
place, those who were alarmed at the threatened catastrophe 
are now taking heart, are forgetting recent history, and 
are ready to renew the political strife, shattering national 
union, intriguing, using calculated pessimism as a weapon— 
a weapon against M. Poincaré, against the franc, against 
France, and eventually, though they scarcely realise this, 
against themselves. If they can create a spirit of misgiving, 
if they can induce the belief that the franc is. not steady, 
then they may bring about the consequences they prophesy. 
In the confusion they may return to power, but although 
the conditions are, compared with the conditions of a few 
months ago, extremely favourable, they by their own 
action would render them less favourable. It may easily 


be that in shaking off M. Poincaré’s grip they will make it 
impossible for them to regain control. 
Now that the events of last year have become dim in 
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men’s memories, some of the French politicians who. }; 
the Bourbons, are incapable of learning, think the time has 
come when they can resume the old conflict. There have 
been several lively skirmishes in the Chamber. The signs 
of the coming campaign are multiplying. It is all jn the 
game, perhaps, but however often one witnesses the machin. 
ations of politicians one is still unable to overcome SUrprise 
at ill-timed attacks. M. Poincaré’s position is perfectly 
apparent. He says, in effect, that he will be helpless if 
there is a reversion to the tactics of last year, and he has 
more than hinted at his readiness to resign. After al] 
what has he to gain by staying in office longer? His credit 
is at its highest, and those who try to upset him will incy 
a heavy responsibility. Assuredly they cannot do better 
and the chances are that they will do much worse. The 
French people, as a whole, cannot be deceived about the 
essential facts. Those essential facts are that from May, 
1924, to July, 1926, French finances were completely 
muddled, and that when disaster was imminent M. Poincaré 
stepped in, passed the Budget, constituted a Sinking Fund, 
brought the Treasury from bankruptcy to opulence, and 
doubled the value of the franc. 

Socialists like M. Vincent Auriol may endeavour to go 
further back, and show where the Bloc National, from 1919 
to 1924, was to blame—as certainly it was. But they can- 
not persuade the public that the Bloc des Gauches kept its 
electoral promises, and reduced taxation, and brought down 
the cost of living, and improved the franc. They cannot 
persuade the public that the Bloc des Gauches did not 
commit every mistake of the Bloc National in a more 
dangerous form at a more dangerous period, until breaking. 
point was nearly reached. Their fulminations against High 
Finance are useless, because they were themselves subordin- 
ated to the banks. M. Poincaré, in a cold and clear and 
ostensibly impartial, yet terrible, discourse, demolished the 
affirmations of the Bloc des Gauches. The Parliamentary 
position seems now to be that fifty or sixty Radicals, and a 
score of Republican-Socialists, and the Gauche Radicale, 
have separated themselves from the old Left Cartel. At 
least a hundred of them have rallied to the Moderate 
Parties, but on the other hand, the remnants of the Bloc 
des Gauches are plucking up fresh courage, and are re- 
forming themselves, and are—as yet vaguely and inter 
mittently—being reinforced by about thirty members of 
the extreme Left—Communists of Moscow and Independent 
Communists. The Left has, if the expression be allowed, 
become Lefter. 

M. Poincaré would be extremely strong if there were not 
divisions among the Moderates. There is an obvious at- 
tempt to divide the Moderates on a number of issues. 
Economic difficulties have always been considered inevitable 
during the period of financial readjustment. Yet those 
who prophesied economic difficulties when they supposed 
they would be in power, are making the most of those 
difficulties when they are out of power. Unemployment 
in France is, in itself, of comparatively little importance. 
If there are 100,000 out of work, as probably there are, 
these figures are extremely small if one considers the figures 
of Germany and of England. They are not great if one 
considers the pre-war figures in France. They are very 
much the same as those of 1921, and since 1921 French 
industry has greatly developed, and millions of foreign 
workers have been imported, and therefore the proportion 

of unemployed is less than the figures would lead us # 
first sight to suppose. Moreover, there is the famous 
economic cycle, which all political economists since John 
Stuart Mill have remarked—the round of depression, 
prosperity, retrogression, crisis, elevated into a law. The 
present troubles, relatively mild, scarcely, if at all, 
the natural cycle, and the Government is taking the cot 
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ventional appropriate measures. But the menace becomes 
real when it is translated into political terms. The indus- 
trialists, who made more than their fair share of profits, 
who unduly benefited by the process of depreciation, are 
disgruntled. They are in many cases badly hit. The low 
franc suited them, and at least they would have the franc 
no higher than it is at present. There is nothing to indicate 
that M. Poincaré intends further to improve the franc, 
but for reasons which would certainly be universally 

ved in an English Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
declines to state the rate and date of legal stabilisation. 

Here is an opportunity for the opponents of M. Poincaré. 
M. Poincaré has displayed a good deal of impatience, which 
betrays his belief that a political machine is being erected 

inst him. The other day there was a curious scene in 
the French Chamber. M. Duboin argued in favour of 
immediate stabilisation. M. Duboin was Under-Secretary 
of State in the Finance Department of the Briand-Caillaux 
Cabinet. M. Poincaré listened to him with manifest annoy- 
ance, and interrupted him heatedly. Anybody who closely 
follows French politics must be aware that M. Poincaré 
was not so much concerned with M. Duboin as with M. 
Caillaux, regarding M. Duboin as M. Caillaux’s spokesman. 
He evoked the state of the Treasury when he took office. 
He contrasted it with the present state of the Treasury. 
He was not content to defend—he attacked. 

“ When I was first asked,” he said, “‘ to become Finance 
Minister, I made it known that I would immediately ask 
for indispensable taxes. Thereupon your political friends 
opposed my entry into the Ministry. A month later I 
formed the Cabinet. I immediately obtained from Parlia- 
ment the indispensable taxes, and the situation was saved. 
If this had been done a month earlier, France would not 
have known the catastrophic situation through which she 
passed. Should this not incline you to a certain indulgence 
for the man who has tried to repair your faults ? ” 

M. Poincaré made his meaning clearer when he said : 
“You waited for weeks before presenting your projects 
for the salvation of the franc. And these projects were 
surrounded by such conditions that they were bound to 
raise against you all the champions of Parliamentary 
liberty.” This was a direct reference to the “ full powers ”’ 
demanded by M. Caillaux. Later M. Poincaré asserted : 
“Legal stabilisation is only a word if preliminary conditions 
are not fulfilled, and the first condition is political stability. 
I am not sure that that condition is fulfilled. I know what 
is behind a certain campaign. It is not only in France, 
but abroad (this is apparently a reference to an article of 
M. Caillaux in an English publication) that a campaign is 
pursued to force immediate legal stabilisation.” He 
insisted that legal stabilisation is impossible in the actual 
circumstances. Those who affirm the contrary are 
audacious or irresponsible. “I shall say nothing,” cried 
M. Poincaré, “which would help speculation. I shall 
leave everybody in ignorance of the possibilities of the 
future—even supposing that I know them myself.” 

Thus a duel has begun, and it will probably continue until 
one of the parties is hors de combat. The shadow of the 
1928 elections already broods over Parliament. There 
will be manceuvring for position during this final year. 
M. Poincaré is well aware that the Budget for next year 
must be passed before the vacation if there is not to be 
interminable wrangling over each clause, and particularly 
over the taxes to be applied. Therefore he proposes to 
begin work on the Budget at an early date and to pass it if 
Possible before the recess. In the meantime the deputies 
wish to discuss electoral reform. France oscillates between 
uninominal elections as in England, and that form of 
Proportional representation known as the scrutin de liste, 
in which a number of candidates present themselves in a 





large area, with all the complicated business of averages 
and quotients and second ballots. Just now the wind is 
turning again towards uninominal elections, but if ever the 
projected Bill comes before Parliament, there will be a 
break-up of national unity. M. Poincaré is being pressed 
to allow the Chamber to vote itself a prolongation of life 
for two years—an unconstitutional proceeding which 
deputies pretend to justify on the ground that it is in the 
interest of France to avoid controversy. M. Poincaré has, 
for the moment, outwitted the demagogues by insisting that, 
in addition to the Budget, Parliament must also consider 
military reforms which will eventually lead to a reduction 
of military service. before it can concern itself with its own 
electoral preoccupations. Compressed as this account 
of the Parliamentary situation is, sufficient has doubtless 
been said to show that a period of strife is again opening, 
and that political stability is once more as important as 
financial stability. SisLeEY HupDDLEsTON, 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


AD times, it has often been pointed out, are the 
times when it behoves business men to overhaul 
their methods, equipment and organisation, and 

by improving their productive capacity prepare the way 
for the revival. For in bad times prices are low, and 
re-equipment can be carried through at a relatively low 
cost. The argument is theoretically sound; and it has 
been well for those manufacturers who have been in a 
position to act prudently on its precept. But, in bad 
times, if costs are low so are resources; and firms may 
often be in the position rather of reducing than of adding 
to their reserves. Moreover, it is not too easy to anticipate 
either the time or the direction of revival, or to be sure 
that expenditure on re-equipment for it will be guided 
into the right channels. Accordingly there is a strong 
disposition to let obsolescent plant stand as it is, and to 
await the actual coming of a revival before launching out 
into heavy expenses. This tendency is the more marked 
where firms are actually involved in heavy indebtednesses, 
and unable to embark on fresh expenditure until they 
are able to clear off outstanding debts. 

These considerations apply generally. But do they not 
act with greater intensity when, as in this country to-day, 
a large part of industry is organised in widespread combines 
which aim at the regulation of output as well as prices ? 
For the most obvious aim of re-equipment is the securing 
of a larger market; and, if the market has to be shared 
in fixed proportions with the other firms in the trade, the 
inducement to any particular firm to re-equip its works 
runs a great risk of being seriously reduced. Re-equipment 
may bring with it lower unit cost, but this may be attainable 
only by an increase in the scale of production. The overhead 
cost of bringing the works up to date may be too large to 
be safely incurred on the basis of a proportionate share of 
a regulated output. So firms may prefer to leave their 
works as they are and to put their faith in the maintenance 
of prices through restricted output rather than in the 
improvement of productive efficiency. 

It is, of course, true that, within the associations which 
regulate prices and output, there is nothing to prevent 
individual concerns from joining forces and, by combining 
their quotas, realising the conditions necessary for an 
expansion of the scale of production. Indeed, this is quite 
frequently happening. But the process is not easy, and 
involves serious financial complications which have so far 
prevented it from developing at all fast. It happens, and 


we are always told that it is happening, more and more. 
But it works slowly, and a good many industries remain 
almost wholly unaffected by it. 
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These reflections are suggested by the third bulky 
volume issued by the Committee on Industry and Trade. 
This long survey of “ Factors in Industrial and Commercial 
Efficiency ” is, like its predecessor, a statement of facts 
with no general conclusions attached to it. The Com- 
mittee surveys, among a great number of other questions, 
the growth of combination in industry, both in this country 
and abroad and on an international basis. It finds, indeed, 
that there is still a large sphere not effectively regulated 
by combinations ; but it shows that their growth of late 
years has been startlingly rapid. It proceeds from this 
point to a study of various other factors in efficiency, from 
education and technical training to the promotion of indus- 
trial research and of the arts of design. It discusses, on 
the basis of such inadequate data as are available, the 
fluctuations of business profits. On each of these points 
it provides a large amount of valuable, if not very con- 
clusive, information. But it does not, at this stage, attempt 
any correlation of the results of its separate studies of 
different aspects of its embarrassing subject. 

This question of correlation is, of course, the point of 
real interest. We know that business profits have every- 
where fallen a great deal from the levels reached during 
the war and post-war booms. It is far more difficult, as 
the Committee admits, to reach a conclusion about the 
relative level of profits now and before the war. The 
Committee adopts two methods of measurement, but has 
to point out the extreme unreliability of both. Thus, 
according to the Economist’s figures, industrial profits 
averaged 10} per cent. on total capital employed in 1913-4, 
and 9} per cent. in 1925-6; but this figure can hardly be 
accepted as an accurate measure, as we have no means of 
telling how far the increase in the total capital reviewed, 
from £492,000,000 before the war to £1,215,000 in 
1925-6, is due to the inclusion of fresh capital or to the 
revaluation of old. The Committee turns next to a com- 
parison in terms of business turnover; but here the 
available data only allow it to compare 1912-3 with 1922-3. 
The result is to show that the average percentage of profits 
to turnover, in the industries selected for sample analysis, 
was in the former year 5°8 and in the latter year 5°48, 
but that for individual industries the proportions were 
widely different. For cotton the percentage had fallen 
heavily, while for wool and the iron and steel and 
engineering trades it had increased. 

This method of measurement, however, is really no 
more satisfactory than the other; for it leaves out of 
account the changes in the volume of production and 
fails to measure the profitableness of industry to the owner 
ef the capital. Moreover, in relation to both sets of 
figures, it has to be pointed out that the comparison of 
pre-war years of boom with post-war years of slump can 
hardly be taken as affording a true measure of the changing 
return to invested capital. The entire omission of the 
war and post-war years of boom, and the taking of only 
1912 and 1913 among pre-war years, inevitably exaggerate 
the impression of decline in the volume of business profits. 

The Committee is, however, probably right in concluding 
that the check to saving in the past few years (which, by 
the way, it merely guesses at without any attempt at carefu 
measurement) is chiefly the result, not of a decline in small 
savings, but rather of business profits. If it were also 
right in suggesting that there has been a great broadening 
in the basis of business ownership, this would be hard to 
explain. But the oft-quoted figures, showing the apparently 


wide distribution of ownership in the shares of certain great 
companies, and the relatively small amount of the average 
holding, are really worth next to nothing, in face of the well- 
known growth of the practice whereby individual investors 
spread their holdings over a wide field. The number 
of shareholders is no clue at all to the number of capitalists. 





—— 


What appears to us to be remarkable is not that business 
profits and savings have declined over the period of the 
slump, but that they have declined so little, 
relation to savings, there is room for doubt if the decline 
is even as great as the Committee suggests. It would 
appear that, to a considerable extent, business enterps 
has been able to ensure itself against low profits even in face 
of the restriction of markets that has prevailed during the 
slump. This, of course, is not true in all cases, for the 
general average is undoubtedly made up of elements which 
show a wider deviation than before the war from the median 
point. But how far is this wider divergence the result, 
when profits are measured in relation to capital, of different 
valuations of the capital employed, or, when turnover js 
taken as the standard, of different policies of price and 
output regulation employed in different cases ? 

Of the fall in production, or at least of its failure to keep 
up a satisfactory rate of growth or to expand in accordance 
with the growth of productive capacity, there is unfor. 
tunately no doubt at all. What we want, and what the 
public wants, to know is how far this failure is the effect 
of a deliberate maintenance of profits by the restriction of 
output and the concerted regulation of prices, and how far 
this restriction and regulation are not merely keeping 
output down and prices up, but preventing the adaptation 
of industry to changing conditions of both production and 
demand. The Committee announces that the present 
volume is to be followed by another surveying in detail 
the position in certain of our leading industries and trades, 
Perhaps this will throw some light on this all-important 
question. At present, we have been given neither conclusions 
nor data on the basis of which we can proceed to form our 
own. 

Nevertheless, the present survey, omnium gatherum as 
it is, is decidedly useful. It is a part, bulky in itself, but 
small in relation to the whole problem, of the first deliberate 
attempt in our own day to measure the efficiency and 
workings of the present industrial system. Something 
analogous to it, over a more restricted field, was attempted 
by the Royal Commissions which sat to examine into the 
causes of trade depressions in the ’eighties and ‘nineties 
of the last century, and again in the “ Fiscal Blue-books” 
which accompanied the tariff controversy during the early 
years of the present century. But, if we may judge by the 
surveys so far produced, the Balfour Committee has set 
itself a far more ambitious task than any previous body of 
investigators. It can also start rather better equipped, 
by drawing on the results of the numerous inquiries held 
into various parts of its subject in recent years. 

This work, we are convinced, is well worth doing, and 
doing with the most laborious and expensive thoroughness. 
The pity of it is that, of the information amassed in this 
volume, a good deal is out of date by the time of its appear 
ance. This is unavoidable, as long as we continue to rely 
on gathering up facts merely for the purpose of special and 
occasional investigation of the workings of our business 
system. What is really needed is a steady and systematic 
survey. Most of the figures painfully brought together 
in this volume ought to be available automatically, and 
without the need for ordering a special inquiry, for any 
year for which they may be needed. A wise Government, 
with this volume before it, would give orders to all the 
departments concerned that for the future all these surveys 
are to be kept up-to-date regularly and as a matter of 
course. The resulting expense would not be great; the 
gain, we are convinced, would be very great indeed. 

For, as we come more and more to regard industry, not a 
a sphere of individual profit-making enterprise, but 5 ® 
vital social service in which the community as a whole & 
bound to play increasingly a guiding and controlling patt, 
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our need for accurate and up-to-date information about the 
: jal system becomes progressively greater. We have 
to devise (and the problem is by no means insoluble if we 
“ve our minds to it) social measures of production, profits, 
ficiency, distribution of the product of industry, the volume 
wd distribution of savings and business investment, and a 
hundred other things as vital to the making up of the 
sation’s accounts as the corresponding entries are to the 
halance-sheet of an individual or a company. Without this 
information we are groping in the dark when we attempt 
to lay on industry a guiding hand. Even when we set up 
aspecial body to investigate an alleged case of profiteering, 
ora claim for “‘ safeguarding ” against foreign competition, 
we flounder hopelessly for lack of adequate data or of any 
secepted method of measuring the factors on which our 
decision depends. This present report sheds some rays of 
ight into the dark places ; but even it serves only to make 
darkness visible. This is not the Committee’s fault ; it is 
our fault for a haphazardness in our national accounting 
which would be regarded as almost criminal negligence if 
it were practised by any trader in relation to his private 


affairs. 


CYNTHIA GOES TO CHURCH 


HAT we are on the eve, or perhaps in the first 
stages, of a religious revival is an opinion frequently 
expressed. There are at least hints of such a 

revival on many sides. It has been found that articles 
discussing religion increase the sales of newspapers. Huge 
audiences engaged in what is called community singing, 
rar hymns as lustily as charabangers roar music-hall 
songs. Good books on religious subjects appear in the 
lists of best sellers. We have religion broadcast from 
Savoy Hill, and it is apparently popular. It is becoming 
more and more common to meet a man who has lately 
been to church. 

However desirable we may think the change—and I 
for one am glad of it—no great change of the kind in the 
beliefs of a people can take place without its attendant 
tragedies. There is many an atheist parent who will mourn 
over a Christian child as a lost sheep. There is many a 
tender-hearted rationalist who, as he sees his son creeping 
off to church, will feel as miserable as Mr. Fairchild would 
have felt if he had seen his son creeping off to a public 
house. I was myself recently a witness of a tragedy that 
threatens the peace of one of the sunniest of all atheist 
homes. I called one Sunday morning to take my friend 
Kimmins out for a walk, and was conscious of an air of 
gloom as soon as the hall door was opened. “ What’s 
the matter ?” I asked, as, on going into the drawing-room, 
I noticed the long faces of my friend and his wife ; 
“nobody’s ill, I hope.” ‘No, no,” he said, holding out 
the cigarettes to me with a trembling hand; “it’s only 
that something rather terrible has happened, and Dorothy 
and I are feeling a little upset.” “Is it anything in which 
Ican be of any help?” I asked anxiously. ‘ I’m afraid 
not,” he said. ‘“‘ The truth is, we’ve had a fearful blow. 
Tell him, Dorothy.” Dorothy swallowed something like 
sob and said: “ Probably you'll only laugh at us and 
think us very silly. But something has happened about 
Cynthia. Oh, it’s too awful!” And she buried her face 
inher hands, ‘‘ What?” I cried, my heart going pit-a-pat 
with anxiety, for Cynthia, their sixteen-year-old child, is 
& great favourite of mine. ‘“ You couldn’t,” groaned 
ins, “guess where Cynthia is at the present 
moment?” “*No,” I said; ‘“ where?” “She’s at 
church,” he said, shaking his head to keep from crying, 

at church. Oh, my God!” “It’s true,” Dorothy 
endorsed his story; “it’s quite true. In spite of every- 
‘thing we could say or do, Cynthia has gone to church.” 





I never heard anything with a greater sense of relief, 
but such was the distress of my friends that I could not 
but feel sympathy for them. ‘“ How did it all happen ? ” 
I asked them gently; “tell me about it.” ‘“ Oh,” said 
Dorothy, “it’s the old story—companions, simply com- 
panions. If only we had never let ber go to school! Of 
course, the first thing she did was to go and make friends 
with a girl who goes to church every Sunday; and now 
we are reaping the consequences.” “I shouldn’t worry 
too much about it,” I ‘_ied to console her; “ it may be 
only a passing fancy.” “No, I’m afraid not,” said 
Dorothy ; “ it has gone too far for that. We didn’t know 
anything about it till it was already too late. Oh, my 
poor Cynthia,” she apostrophised her absent daughter, 
“why did you do this thing? Why, oh, why did you do 
this thing?” Kimmins gulped again and said: “ The 
poor little girl, you know—she was always the apple of 
her mother’s eye. I’m sure she didn’t mean to do wrong, 
and that she would never have done this if only she had 
known how it would have hurt her mother. The first we 
knew about it was when we discovered a prayer-book on 
her shelves, and she confessed she had been spending her 
pocket-money on—on that sort of thing. We didn’t take 
it seriously at the time, but the next thing we heard was 
that Mrs. Flush had seen her going into St. Sebastian’s 
one Sunday morning when she was supposed to be out 
walking with some friends on the Heath. We taxed her 
with it, and she admitted it. And yesterday she announced 
her intention of going to church regularly.” ‘Oh, what 
a night we have had!” said Dorothy; “I don’t think 
either of us has slept a wink. After all the care with 
which we have brought Cynthia up, hardly allowing her 
to know that there was such a thing as religion, guarding 
her from every taint of superstition—and then this to 
happen.” 

Words seemed unavailing in face of such grief as theirs, 
and I sat silent, dwelling in my memory on that happy 
little household of three hearts beating as one that would 
never be the same again. I had seen the same tragedy 
in homes in which religious parents had had irreligious 
sons, and in which Conservative parents had had Liberal 
or Socialist sons, but only once before had J had a glimpse 
of the sorrows of an atheist whose child turned out to be 
a Christian. Poor Kimmins and his wife were not atheists 
merely through indifference. To them atheism was a 
religion, and they had brought up Cynthia in it as a 
religion. If there had been an atheist church, Kimmins 
would have attended it regularly and his eyes would have 
flashed as he joined in such atheist hymns as “ Onward, 
atheist soldiers!" and “Ashamed to be an atheist.” 
He regarded Christianity with much the same horror with 
which his great-grandfather almost certainly regarded 
atheism. He was the child of atheist parents, and most of 
the friends since childhood had been atheists. I think I 
myself was the only person neither an atheist nor a 
rationalist whom he admitted into his friendship. And 
he lad laboured hard te bring Cynthia up in the same 
environment. Not that he taught her irreligion, so much 
as that he educated her on the assumption that religion 
had ceased to exist except among the unintelligent and as 
a State superstition. 

If he made a mistake, I think it was in trying once or 
twice to persuade her of the wickedness of Christianity 
by telling her stories of the religious persecutions. He 
carefully explained to her that both sides were equally 
bad, but Cynthia was always a child of quick sympathies 
and was on the side of whoever was burned, beheaded, 
drowned or otherwise martyred, no matter to what church 
they belonged. In this way, I suspect, she swayed for 
some time between Catholicism and Protestantism, and I 


am sure it was only her devotion to Charles I that ulti- 
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mately led her to become a member of the Church of 
England. 

As I was pondering these things in my mind, the 
telephone bell rang, and Dorothy went out of the room 
to answer it. When she came back, she said to Kimmins : 
“That was your father. He and your mother are just 
coming over.” ‘“‘ Did you tell him?” he asked. “ Yes.” 
“* What did he say?” “ Poor man, he simply groaned.” 
Kimmins also groaned. “ This,” said he, “will be a 
fearful shock to poor old Pater.” A few minutes later the 


elder Mr. Kimmins and his wife were shown into the 
room. “My poor George! My poor Dorothy!” he 
cried; “what a terrible thing to happen! My heart 


bleeds for you.” He and his wife are two of the most 
charming, silver-haired people you could meet in the 
course of a year’s travels. He is tall, benevolent, gentle, 
with a sweet smile on his face and the sweetest little 
remnants of side-whiskers. His wife is of a lower, stouter 
build, and, while she also smiles a great deal, there is a 
twinkle in her expression quite unlike his incurious bland- 
ness. ‘“ I—I can’t make it out,” said the old man in a 
tremulous voice; “I thought all this sort of thing was 
dead and done with—except in America. Do you think 
Cynthia can be serious?” “ Serious!” cried Dorothy ; 
“George and I practically went down on our knees to 
her, and she only told us not to be silly.” Old Mrs. 
Kimmins chuckled. ‘“ How like Cynthia!” she said. 
“Poor child! Poor child!” quavered old Mr. Kimmins ; 
“IT am sure she is guilty of nothing worse than thought- 
lessness. She can’t seriously mean that she has become 
a Christian. It’s not possible in this year of grace. We 
must talk to her—gently.” 

“ Oh, talking won’t move Cynthia,” said George bitterly ; 
“T talked to her last night till I was tired. I told her 
that she couldn’t possibly believe in Jonah and the whale, 
and all she said was that she hadn’t come to Jonah and 
the whale yet, but that, if it was in the Bible, she would 
certainly believe it when she got to it.” “She had never 
heard of Jonah?” said old Mrs. Kimmins with a look of 
interest. ‘* Of course not,” said George irritably. “ Don’t 
get angry, George,” said Mrs. Kimmins; “it’s a very 
good story.” “It’s a very silly story,” said George, 
“and, besides, it wasn’t a whale at all.” ‘ Then,” said 
the old lady, “ there can’t be much harm in believing in 
it.” “I believe,” said George, glaring at her, “ you’re 
half a Christian yourself.” “ I have always said,” observed 
the old lady, “that many Christians are just as good 
as atheists, and that it doesn’t really matter which you 
are if you’re what I call a nice person.” “My love, 
my love!” protested old Kimmins; “ you surely don’t 
mean to say that truth doesn’t matter.” “I mean to 
say,” she declared, “ that the best thing you can do is 
to leave Cynthia alone to discover the truth for herself. 
A good child like Cynthia is not going to get any harm 
from going to church. It isn’t like stealing or telling 
lies.” “Oh, mother, mother,” exclaimed George, “‘ how 
can you say such things? What would you have said if, 
at the age of sixteen, I had become a Mormon?” “I 
should have thought it a very good joke,” she said. 

Old Kimmins and George both groaned. “ Anyhow,” 
she went on, “‘ Cynthia hasn’t become a Mormon. She 
has only joined the Church of England, which nowadays 
is scarcely a religion at all. “I fear,” said old 
Kimmins, “ that even to-day the Church is swathed and 
swaddled in the chains of superstition.” ‘‘ Superstition ? ” 
she repeated with a smile; “‘ and weren’t you yourself 
superstitious when you took off your hat to the magpie 
at Steyning last Wednesday?” “That, my dear,” said 
Mr. Kimmins, stiffening a little, “ was, I admit, a weakness 
—en atavistic weakness.” ‘“ Well,” she retorted, “ why 


—— 


not treat Cynthia’s church-going’as an atavistic weakness } 
After all, a whale is just as good as a magpie.” “It 
wasn’t a whale,” moaned George. 

““ All the same, George,” said Dorothy, who had been 
silent for a long time, “ I think your mother may be fi 
We must treat Cynthia just as if nothing had happened, 
We must let it make no difference.”” Old Kimmins nodded 
eager agreement. “A childish escapade,” he said ; * that 
is the proper spirit in which to regard it. A simple childish 
escapade.” “It might have been a great deal worse,” 
said Mrs. Kimmins. “Oh, mother,” cried George in g 
voice of anguish, “ you never had a child who went to 
church.” “I know, George,” she said, patting him gently 
on the shoulder, “ but few mothers have been so fortunate 
as I,” 

At that moment a rat-a-tat-tat came on the door, and, 
immediately afterwards, Cynthia swept into the room with 
her face shining. “Oh, mammy,” she said, after she had 
kissed everybody—or, rather, after she had allowed every. 
body to kiss her—“ it was such fun. There was a perfectly 
ghastly sermon -” “ Good,” cried George, brightening 
up. “ It was all,” said Cynthia, “ about somebody selling 
something or other for a mess of potash—somebody called 
Esau—-I think it was a birthright he said—and he said 
that everybody had one and that he hoped none of us 
would ever sell it for a mess of potash. You really must 
come to church, daddy. You would simply love it.” 
George gasped with relief. ‘“* You—you really looked on 
the whole thing as a joke?” he exclaimed. “ Daddy,” 
she cried, “ how can you say such a thing? I said the 
sermon was funny, but I simply loved the prayers——” 
“The prayers,” gurgled George. “ and the Psalms.” 
“The Psalms,” he repeated in a strangled voice. “ And 
next Sunday,” she went on, “we'll all go together, 
Granpa and all.” “No, no, my dear,” said the old man. 
“Yes, yes,” said Cynthia; “‘ next Sunday’s my birthday, 
and everybody has to do what I want... .” 

That was a fortnight ago. Last Sunday morning I 
was passing St. Sebastian’s just before the morning service, 
and I saw a little party entering the gates under the escort 
of a radiantly smiling little girl. There was a kindly old 
man, who looked from side to side with a haunted expression 
as though fearing that some of his friends might see him, 
a cheerful old lady, a dejected and hangdog George, and 
a resigned Dorothy. Cynthia had made George carry her 
prayer book, and he was holding it as if it were burning 
his fingers. I joined the party, and asked if I might 
accompany them into the church. As we entered, old 
Mrs. Kimmins whispered to me: “ Poor George is still 
feeling it rather keenly. But it might have been a great 
deal worse, Mr. Y.,—a great, great deal worse.” Y. Y. 








Correspondence 


EDUCATION BY WIRELESS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I cordially acknowledge the abundance of good couse 
and good ideas in the article entitled “‘ Education by Wireless, 
in your issue of February 12th. The writer is, however, dealing 
evidently with an unexplored country and, therefore, unwit- 
tingly does something less than justice both to the policy and 
the practice of the British Broadcasting Corporation. He B 
quite wrong in stating that breadcasting has hitherto been cot 
ducted on @ false and impossible assumption—the assumption 
of the “ standard or the average” listener. Two years ago, at 
the microphone and in print, I myself made the same point, vee 
turing to doubt the existence of the Man-in-the-Street. The 
British Broadcasting Corporation have always recognised their 
duty to important minorities, as when they issue market prices 
for farmers, bulletins for Boy Scouts, special transmissions t 
schools ‘and ‘adult education Jectures. They have been criticised 
for this, right and left, but ‘they have conceived it to be theit 
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veakness } duty. Lord Crawford’s Committee, in their Report of 1925, 
ie.” “It this policy by recommending that the claims of those 
who desire a larger proportion of educational matter, 
had though relatively few in number, should if possible be met. 
| been Really, the facts are precisely opposite to your correspondent’s 
be night, ysumption. If the B.B.C. assumed a “ standard or average ” 
lappened, ff jistener, the p es would not look like a “* hotch potch.”’ 
iS They would look like the programme of a café concert, or of a 
; thet sunday afternoon at the bandstand on the pier. They would 
© childj wt include plays by Euripides, or dialogues from Plato, or 
| market prices for farmers, or official talks by the Ministry of 
If the programmes in print do look like a “ hotch 
rge ina ff sotch,” it is for the very reason that the B.B.C. are attempting 
Went to § to satisfy the legitimate claims of minorities. The programmes 
Gf Ses of the infirea porncey who triee te Hsten all the 
ortunate | te standpoint © : . ; 
through. The day’s programme, covering seven or eight 
ai will probably include one Café Concert or seaside band 
or, and, programme, or dance programme, or a chamber concert, or @ 
om with debate, or a lecture or a play—two or more of these generally. 
she had § It a nn gpa for —- or a. Bo 
d every. regard whole of the seven or eig ours as the B.B.C.’s 
attempt to provide a single harmonious creation for a “ standard 
erfectly oonery” listener is naturally ridiculous, and so it is when 
shtening your correspondent says it is “ intolerable to confront the busy 
y Selling | man with listening to Sir Oliver Lodge or nothing.” Being a 
Y called busy man, the listener who dislikes serious matter has an alter- 
he said native, and so long as several hours of entertainment are pro- 
vided for him every day, he can hardly grudge the expenditure 
y must of 10s. perannum. He is not in the same position as a member 
° of the audience in a concert hal]. He has not paid his entrance- 
ve it.” | fee ad hoc. He is more like a season ticket holder or the pro- 
ked on | prietorof a box at the Opera. He can hardly expect to find 
addy,” enjoyment in- everything all the time. It would certainly be 
aid the impertinent of the manager of the concert party to ask his 
audience to take a turn in the foyer or a run in the street, because 
alms.” they would not care for the next item on the programme, but 
a the promoters of a day’s broadcasting must sometimes rely 
And upon their audience to refrain from listening to the things that 
gether, § donot appeal to them. 
1 man. But the principal contention of your correspondent which I 
thday desire to challenge is his statement that an educational pro- 
gramme broadcast on the ordinary wavelength and stuck into 
, the intervals of the ordinary programmes is bound to be a poor 
ung I aflair at best. The school transmissions given between 2.30 and 
ervice, 4pm. are now being generally accepted as a contribution of 
escort considerable value, particularly to the problem of the rural 
ly old school. When the wireless talks are supplemented by teaching 
notes and blackboard illustrations, which are sent out to the 
visible teachers for the re-enforcement of the wireless lecture, 
> him, broadcasting does provide a very substantial supplement to the 
and ordinary staff of the average school. For the adult listener who 
y her is interested in education there is a lecture every evening at 
ning 7.25 p.m., lasting twenty minutes, a time, surely, when no one 
might s compelled to listen, or, at any rate, when most people can 
old tasily find a more agreeable alternative, assuming that they 
‘ still dislike food for thought. The present courses are as follows : 
rest he (French alternately with Mr. Bletcher— 
) on Mondays. 
Y Pa guage Noel Baker (on “ Foreign Affairs and how they 
us”) on Tuesdays. 
. hed AL H. Mottram (on “ Present-Day Problems of 
") on Wednesdays. 
Dr. R. R. Marett (on “‘ The Making of Man ”’) on Thursdays. 
* nggad C. H. Reilly (on “* Some Modern Buildings ”) on 
ys. 
Most of these lecturers prepare follow-up material in the form of 


mr bibliography, which is supplied free of charge to any inquirer, 
sling and notes for group leaders in cases where listening classes are 
wit , » as they are being formed by the W.E.A. and 
po similar organisations. © Your correspondent may be right in 
fe thinking that the present restrictions on the broadcasting of 
—_ ee matter is for many speakers fatal to good work, 
sin there are many subjects and a very great number of 
, at excellent speakers to whom that does not apply. A weekly 
sen magazine may succeed in charming and enlightening us even 
The it has an Editor. 

te The B.B.C. frankly admit that the present system is a com- 
om Promise between opposing interests, but they are pressing 
° forward with all their power towards the establishment of an 
ined ry native system of programmes for all listeners. But even if 
beit listeners could be supplied at once with a choice of three or 


different programmes, it is impossible to suppose that the 








B.B.C. could please them all all the time. How many listeners 
would be content with a choice between, say, ten continuous 
hours of negro melody or ten continuous hours of Parliamentary 
discussion ? While human nature remains what it is, there 
will always be periods of grumbling followed, as they are at 
present, with a reaction of appreciation, and there will always 
be need for a certain amount of give and take between listeners 
of various tastes.—Yours, etc., J. C. Sroparr. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation, 
2, Savoy Hill, W.C. 2. 
February 21st. 


FASCISM IN THE TIROL 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEesMAN. 
Smr,—The Graz branch of the ‘“*‘ Women’s International 
e”’ would ask you to make known to your readers the 
following example of the sufferings of the South Tirolese under 
the Fascist régime. In the end of January the advocate, Dr. 
Noldin in Salurn, and the teacher Ried] in Tramin were seized 
by Fascisti on the charge of having given instruction in German 
to children, and deported—whither no one knows. The Austrian 
Section of the Women’s International League has made an 
appeal to the Austrian Government, as well as to the League 
of Nations, to intervene in this urgent matter.—Yours, etc. 
JESSIE VON HIBLER. 
Johann Fuxgasse 13 Graz, Austria. 
February 19th. 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE FARMER 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN, 

Str,—I observe that my name has been brought into the con- 
troversy in your paper on agricultural prices and other relative 
problems. May I say that Mr. Terrett’s statement that I 
advocate a return to the principle of guaranteed prices is not 
accurate? The standard price advocated by the Rural Recon- 
struction Association is entirely different from the guaranteed 
price referred to. The standard price for which I stand is the 
price that gives the best economic results. To arrive at it one 
has to consider its effect on employment, on wealth production, 
on health, on retail prices and on the development of relative 
agricultural industries, and also its reflex effect on trade. One 
has moreover to consider the effect on the much desired stabilising 
of internal money values and the cost of distribution. When one 
has weighed up all these matters, it is possible to arrive at an 
approximate figure. I believe that the most advantageous 
figure for best home-grown wheat is between 14s. and 15s. a 
hundredweight. This figure could, I think, go with a legal 
minimum wage of 50s. a week, increase of employment of 
perhaps 200,000 men, the four-pound loaf at 8d. and increased 
corn production which might amount in value to £50,000,000 
a year. I should like to see the figures worked out by other 
specialists.— Yours, etc. MONTAGUE ForRDHAM. 

Council Secretary, Rural Reconstruction Association. 

65 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 

[The printing of this disclaimer does not imply that this 
correspondence is reopened.—Ep. N.S.] 


OUR HOME GROWN SUGAR 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I be permitted to comment on one or two statements 
made in the article, ‘‘ Our Home Grown Sugar,” which appeared 
in your issue of February 19th ? 

Your correspondent states, with regard to the dried beet pulp 
or slices, that “ British farmers who would like to buy these 
slices must in many cases go unsatisfied.” The real position 
is very different. The factories would be only too glad to sell 
the dried pulp to the local farmers but, in spite of energetic 
propaganda, they have not been able to persuade farmers in 
general to make use of a feeding stuff with which they are 
unacquainted, although its value is established beyond question. 
The surplus, which cannot be sold in England, is therefore 
exported to America. 

In addition to the conservatism of the farmer, there are other 
reasons for the small sale of dried pulp in this country. In 
many districts hay and mangolds are available in sufficient 
quantities for the stock and the farmer is not compelled to buy 
feeding stuffs to the same extent as the average Continental beet 
grower. A better appreciation of the value of the pulp would be 
an important factor in increasing the acreage of sugar beet by 
replacing mangolds. The future of the British sugar industry 
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after the expiration of the subsidy depends very largely on the 
realisation by the farmer that the value of his beet crop is 
composed, not merely of the payment received for his beet, but 
also of the by-products, tops and pulp, and the benefit to the 
crop which follows the beet, which result from the cultivation 
and manuring of the beet. 

Nobody imagines that Continental capitalists who have 
invested in the British sugar industry have been inspired by 
philanthropic or Imperial motives. It must be realised, how- 
ever, that without this foreign capital the industry would not 
have developed to its present stage. With the admirable 
exception of Lord Weir, British capital has fought shy of sugar 
factories and even at the present time, when the profitable 
nature of the investment is more clearly demonstrated than it 
was a few years ago, the position has not altered. It is this 
shortage of capital which now retards further progress. There 
are more farmers growing, or willing to grow, beet than there are 
factories to deal with the crop. 

Your correspondent has also fallen into error when he states 
that “a great part of the sugar we buy to-day is the result of 
the union of hydrochloric acid with common starch.” The 
hydrolysis of starch by means of hydrochloric acid (not the union 
of starch with hydrochloric acid) is used for the production of 
glucose. This substance belongs to the class of organic com- 
pounds generically known as “ sugars " but is an entirely different 
substance both in composition and appearance from sucrose 
which is the sugar obtained from cane or beet. Glucose is used 
in the confectionery and other trades as a subsititute for sucrose 
but is not used for domestic consumption. Glucose is no more 
likely to be replaced by home grown sugar than by imported 
sugar. 

Since the policy of the sugar subsidy has so eminently justified 
itself, it is difficult to understand why this policy, which was 
initiated by the Labour Party, was opposed by Labour members 
in the recent discussion in Parliament.—Yours, etc. 

A. J. V. UNDERWOOD, M.Sc., A.M.I.Chem.E. 

14 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


BOWDLERISATION 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I was much interested in your review (February 5th) 
of Quevedo’s Pablo de Segovia—or, as he himself called it, “* The 
Life of Paul the Great Rascal ’—and also in Mr. Kenneth B. 
Schofield’s letter on the subject of bowdlerised translations, 
because I happen to be responsible for the “‘ Broadway Trans- 
lations ” edition of Quevedo’s Humorous and Satirical Works, 
which your reviewer refers to as “ comparatively unbowdlerised.” 

I do not wish to occupy your space with a sermon on bowd- 
lerisation. But it seems to me that, from the words your 
reviewer uses in regard to my book, my translation of The Great 
Rascal could easily be taken by your readers to be a sort of 
late-Victorian compromise between bowdlerisation and fidelity 
to the original. The accuracy of my rendering of one or two 
passages has been challenged by competent critics, and this I 
welcome; the original contains many strange phrases and 
allusions which have baffled generations of native Spanish 
scholars, and I cannot claim infallibility. But one thing your 
readers should know is that, whatever may be the merits or 
otherwise of my translation, it is the first really complete one 
that has appeared in English. It is, at all events, free from the 
mutilations and false squeamishness so common in nearly all 
the “ translations’ published during the nineteenth century. 

In regard to Mr. Schofield’s general remarks about English 
translations of foreign classics, my experience is that one cannot 
be sure of any translation published between, say, 1850 and 
1920. Early translators did not, as a rule, omit indelicate 

; nor do the moderns. The cheap edition of the Vida 
del Busc’n (Nelson and Sons), to which he refers, is unabridged, 
but textually faulty.—Yours, etc., 

** Rossmore,” 

Leicester Road, Croydon. 

February 22nd. 


[The reviewer writes : I must confess that when I used the 
ph “comparatively unbowdlerised ” I was merely playing 
for safety. I could see for myself that Mr. Duff's translation 
was far more complete than Mr. Watts’, but having no first-hand 
knowledge of the original I could not affirm that it was quite 
unbowdlerised. I am very glad to hear that it is so. I should 


Cartes Durr. 


indeed be surprised to learn that any volume in Messrs. Rout- 
ledge’s admirable series of “ Broadway Translations” had 
suffered the censorship of any Bowdler.—Ep. N.S.]} 


——_ 
To the Editor of Toe New STaTESMAN, 


Srr,—I read with interest your review of Que , 
piece, the Vida del Buscin, of which a aoaulied Ga 
Mr. Watts has recently been published—the more so bya 
is not long since I read another English translation by Charie 
Duff of the same work. If your readers wish to know how 
bowdlerisation and expurgation can mar a translation of 
classic, they have only to compare Mr. Watts’ feeble d , 
with the vigorous and extraordinarily faithful version by Mr 
Duff of this famous picaresque novel. Quevedo’s work is » 
highly esteemed and so popular in Spain that, by reading 7 
but an unblushingly complete translation which rep wd 
the humour, the plays on words, the puns, and the bare 
realism of the original, an English reader is liable to form 
entirely erroneous conception of Spanish character and mentality, 
Before I read Mr. Duff's version of Paul, the Great I 
thought that no English translator could possibly succeed jg 
imparting to English readers both the spirit and the letter of 
the work ; but this is what Mr. Duff has done. 

Spanish literature does not deserve of the efforts of the 
bowdleriser or the attentions of any publisher who is afraid t 
present it in its entirety. I pray, and all good Spaniards pray 
that you may not grow weary in your campaign, so admirahh 
begun, against the evil but far too general practice her at 
publishing “ translations * which rob the originals of half their 
merits and all their delight.— Yours, etc. Luts A. Boum, 


London Correspondent, A.B.C., Madrid, 


“BROADCASTED” 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—As a regular reader of your paper since the beginning | 
feel obliged to protest at your use of the word “ broadcasted” 
two or three times in your interesting article on broadcast 
education in the last issue. Surely there is no justification 
for the suffix to indicate the past participle, and the careless use 
of this word has been discouraged and, in fact, suppressed by the 
B.B.C. itself. I know that this word has slipped into one or two 
of your past numbers, but its use this time seems deliberate, 
I hope it is for the last time, and that in future you will use the 
simple, and surely correct, “ broadcast” as the past participle. 
—Yours, etc., Arrtuur J. Wess. 

[“ Broadcast” as used in connection with wireless trans- 
mission, is pony a new by —_ a definite technical 
meaning and we see no reason why in this specia ication i 
should not be distinguished by Fad conitosed Se aa 
instead of an irregular verb. Thus are languages made. Ow 
conjugation was certainly deliberate. What form will ulti- 
mately be agreed upon we cannot prophesy.—Ep. N.S.} 


Miscellany 


THE 
MYSTERY OF THE BARNACLE 


CAN remember when I was a small boy at school in 
the West of Ireland sharing with my eompanions— 
farmers’ sons, gamekeepers’ sons—certain extm- 

ordinary beliefs regarding various natural phenomena: 
that weasels spit poison, for instance; that a horsehair 
deposited in a pond will turn into an eel; that our ponds 
and streams were infested with an alarming reptile we 
called a man-keeper (to drink at a stream in those days 
was to know the sensation of living dangerously), and 5 
forth. One other scrap of legendary natural history we 
had, I recollect, that we discussed with a more academic 
interest since it did not affect our daily lives or safety. 
It concerned the generation of the barnacle or Solan goose. 
Those amongst us there were who affirmed that the barnacle 
did not take its origin from an egg, but that in some 
miraculous fashion it proceeded from the mollusk of the 
same name which one sees adhering to wood that bas 
been long immersed in sea-water. A wildly bizarre theory 
that charmed and attracted us; but little did we know 
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in those days (and still less, I think, would we have cared 
ied We known) of the string of learned names that might 
ave been adduced to support its credibility. 

for, strange to say, a theory now relegated to some 
ook in the unexplorable recesses of the schoolboy imagina- 
tion was once—and not so many centuries ago—accepted 
wen by the learned as solid and inexpugnable fact. So 

le are the antecedents of the legend that we 
nay be pardoned perhaps for tracing them here. 

There are two main phases or versions of the account. 
The first affirms “that certain trees resembling willows 
in one of the Orkneys, Pomona, produce at the ends of 
their branches small swelled balls containing the embryo 
of a duck suspended by the bill, which in due course falls 
of into the sea and takes wing. Hence the bird has 
heen called the Tree Goose, and the island has received 
the name of Pomona.” This was the theory enunciated by 

and affirmed by Munster, Saxo Grammaticus, 
Bishop Leslie, Olaus, and other writers famed for learning 
in their day. The supporters of the rival theory, casting 
gon on this old-wives’ tale of goose-bearing trees, main- 
‘tained that whilst the bird was indeed generated in a 
marvellous manner, it was not as the fruit of a tree that 
it started out on life, but as the embryonic inhabitant of 
the shell that bears its name. Even in the seventeenth 
century there have been found writers to affirm that 

“this they have seen with their own eyes!” 

But going further back—to the twelfth century—let 
us hear Giraldus Cambrensis on the subject. ‘“* There are 
likewise here ”’ (states Giraldus in his Topography of Ireland) 
“many birds called barnacles, which nature produces 
ina wonderful manner. Being at first gummy excrescences 
from pine beams floating in the water, and then enclosed 
in shells to secure their free growth, they hang by their 
beaks, like seaweeds attached to the timber. Being in 
process of time well covered with feathers, they either fall 
into the water or take their flight in the free air,—their 
nourishment during the period of development being 
supplied from the juices of the wood in the sea-water. 
I have often seen with my own eyes,” continues Giraldus, 
“more than a thousand minute embryos of birds of this 
species on the seashore, hanging from one piece of timber.” 

Then arises a nice point. Are these birds, having regard 
to their origin, fish or fowl? May they be eaten on fast- 
days? Some “ bishops and men of religion in Ireland,” 
it seems, say yes, and make no scruple of eating them 
when flesh is prohibited. Not so Giraldus. The question 
isprecisely of the sort to call forth all his subtlety. “‘These 
men,” he asserts, “are curiously mistaken. For if anyone 
had eaten part of the thigh of our first parent, which was 
really flesh though not born of flesh, I should not hold 
him guiltless of having eaten flesh.” And inspired by his 
theme, he takes wing on a characteristic flight of moral 
eloquence. 

More effective perhaps than the thunderous rhetoric 
of Giraldus is, in its seductive plausibility, the account 
given by Hector Boyce, or Boetius, in his Scotorum 
Historiae (1525), an account reproduced in the Status 

Scotiae volume of the Elzevir Respublica Series 
(1627), from which edition I translate. After describing 
in his manner the fauna and flora of the country (Scotland) 
and the islands, the historian proceeds to the question of 

those geese which are called clakis.” It is commonly 
believed, he asserts, that these geese are born from trees, 
but that isan error. The truth is that the sea surrounding 
these islands (the Orkneys and Hebrides) is imbued with 
some special procreative force. And in various modes, 
be always from the sea, do these geese originate. Suppose, 

example, you throw a piece of wood into that sea. 
® certain time has passed, the wood having become 





full of holes, worms are first of all bred therein. From 
these worms, little by little, do heads and feet sprout 
forth ; finally, as the last stage, they put forth feathers. 
When the metamorphosis is complete, “ equal in size to 
other geese, they seek the heavens in the same manner 
as the rest, plying their wings through the air.” 

The veracious historian thereupon proceeds to bring 
forward instances in support of his theory. That which 
was witnessed by numerous spectators, “in Butquhania,” 
in the year 1490, makes, he says, the thing as clear as 
noonday light. There, a vast piece of timber of this sort 
had been washed in by the waves to “ Pethslege Castle.” 
Those who beheld it, astonished at the novelty of the 
thing, ran to apprise the lord of the place. He coming, 
orders the wood to be sawed in two. When behold! the 
wood was seen to be swarming with worms of the sort 
we have described, in various stages of their development. 
“For some were in a rudimentary state, others had 
members already formed, whilst others again were seen to 
have taken the perfect shape of the bird: of these, some 
had feathers, others had not.” Astonished at the miracle 
of the thing, the spectators, by order of their lord, carried 
the timber to the Church of St. Andrews, “* where it remains 
to this day.” And if you doubt my word (insinuates our 
historian) go and see it for yourself, “ all perforated, as 
by worms.” 

Not content with one instance, even so marvellous a 
one as the last, our historian proceeds to adduce others. 
One, two years later, when wood of a similar nature was 
washed in at “‘ Bruthe Castle,” on the Tay, and seen by 
numbers of people; another which the whole population 
of Leith witnessed, when avast ship, “ whose name and 
ensign was Christopher,” having been brought thither 
from one of the Hebrides where it had lain three whole 
years at anchor and drawn up on land, it was seen that 
all that part of her that was under water, the planks 
having rotted, was swarming with worms of a similar 
description, some in a rudimentary state or not yet having 
the perfect form of the bird, others quite formed. 

As final and conclusive evidence our author offers an 
experience of his own when shells, which when opened 
had been found to contain, not shellfish, but (dictu mirabile /) 
embryonic birds, had been brought to him. He concludes 
by saying: “ From this fact I hold it to be sufficiently 
evident that not within the trunks or in the fruit of trees 
does the procreative seed of these birds lie, but in Ocean 
itself, whom not for nothing does Maro, with Homer, call 
the father of things.” 

The narrative is delicious in its insinuating plausibility, 
in the zeal so naively professed for the advancement of 
knowledge. 

Even in the first half of the sixteenth century, however, 
some clear-sighted men of science were to be found to 
scoff at the whole story as a fable—Pierre Belon, for 
example, the learned French physician and writer on 
natural history. But the men of erudition for the most 
part, the men whose world was bounded by their four 
study walls, seem to have found in the matter rather a 
theme for speculation and subtle reasoning than a test 
for the shrewdness of their personal observation. They 
took for granted the main assumption and contented 
themselves with refining on details. Thus even Joseph 
Scaliger could write in one of his Latin epistles in the 
following strain: ‘“‘ As regards duck-bearing trees, the 
whole thing is decidedly a fable. For no ducks are produced 
from trees, but that ducks are born from the rottenness of 
old ships, to which shells adhere, is certain. And that 


there should be duck-bearing trees in the remotest parts 
of Scotland where no trees of any sort exist, that at least 
is a fabrication of servile writers.” 
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Strange vagary of the scholar’s mind which could reject 
the story of the duck-bearing trees and yet accept as a 
fact the generation of birds from rotten wood; which 
could strain at the gnat, having swallowed the camel ! 

R. B. A. 


NOCTURNE 


OW where the hour-forgotten sun 
Washes the infant night in starry sheen, 


Peace wanders where the wind has been. 


And though the thrush has sung Amen to prayer, 
Swift-dipping bats winnow the belfry’s air. 
ALLISTER DuGuiIp WILSON. 


Drama 
THE MARQUISE 


HE first night of The Marquise was a triumph 
for Miss Marie Tempest rather than the 
playwright. It is seldom, even when a leading 

has been written and arranged expressly 

for a “star,” that our pleasure is confined so exclusively 
to watching a single character; indeed, this can occur 
only when the play on the whole is insignificant. When 
the Marquise Eloise de Kestournel is absent from the 
stage of the Criterion interest ebbs from the perform- 
ance, and even that spontaneous promptness in retort 
and that pointful inconsequence of speech, with which 
Mr. Noel Coward can so easily and delightfully endow his 
characters, fades in her absence from the dialogue. The 
part has been made up for her with the skill of an 
expensive dressmaker, but when we have approved its 
fit and finish there is little else for critics to admire or 
the public to enjoy. Fortunately Miss Marie Tempest 
is on the scene most of the time. She appears towards the 
end of the first act, through a window of the Chateau 
de Vriaac, late at night. She is an unwelcome ghost 
from the past of the widowed Comte Raoul de Vriaac ; 
from that past which he has endeavoured to repent of, 
first in the embraces of a wife sourly devout, and 
latterly under the direction of an oily confessor. The 
rest of the comedy is that of her persistence and his 
obstinate self-deception. To the Romans the fly with its 
indomitable tendency to return and return again to a 
bald head was an emblem of courage. Vriaac waves 
“The Marquise ” away repeatedly with frantic futile 
estures, but, needless to say, she settles in the end. 
neidentally, she brings two true lovers together : 
Adrienne de Vriaac was betrothed to Miguel, son of her 
father’s once boon-companion, the Duke of Santaguano, 
but she loved Jacques Rijar, her father’s secretary. 
The two boys and the girl are, however, figures of little 
interest, and the scene in which “The Marquise” 
compels the house-priest to marry Adrienne and Jacques 
at the pistol’s point is as out of the proper key as the 
duel between the two old friends which results from 
the breaking of the engagement. These scenes are also 
dramatically otiose, for the audience is already in 
ossession of the surprising fact that both Adrienne and 
iguel are in reality her children. Neither of the 
fathers knew that the other had ever been her lover, far 
less, of course, that each had persuaded his own wife 
to acknowledge the off-spring of that old amour; but 
we know that “The Marquise” has up her sleeve all 
the while a just impediment which, revealed a little 
earlier, would have led to the re-sorting of the lovers 
as effectively, and far more naturally, than her pistols. 
It is surprising that Mr. Coward, who is nothing if not 
adroit, should not have taken the direct route to his 
dénouement. 


ee, 


However, it is not in the re-sorting of the young lover, 
that we are interested, and therefore, since so much of 
the action turns upon it, there lies the weakness of the 
play. No fault, however, can be found with the 
interpreters ; Miss Eileen Sharp was lovely and wistful, 
Mr. Robert Harris (Jacques), and Mr. Godfrey Winn 
(Miguel) were agreeably ingenuous specimens of youth 
It is the parts which are not interesting. One toug, 
of comedy, as far as two of them are concerned, alone 
deserves remark; the moment when Miguel Promises 
Adrienne that he will never, never consent to 
her and she, with a warmth contrasting with he 
previous coldness, throws her arms about his neg 
with impulsive tenderness. Mr. Graham Browne yjl 

robably not get the praise his performance deserve, 
meson he has been given nothing to do but to fj 
about testily, reiterate that he is a reformed character 
and bluster in despair. He does this well, but he js 
exhibited continually in the same attitude, repudiati 
his past, denying his inclinations, and furiously re 
sing the soft imperturbable pertness of his old love 
His part has, unfortunately, none of the delicate grads. 
tions or the surprises of which Miss Marie Tempest takes 
such deft advantage in hers. He is even denied the 
occasional wit with which Mr. Coward might have en- 
dowed him, and which is, after all, not incompatible with 
having turned over a new leaf (Mr. Noel Coward lacks 
impartiality towards his characters). However, to 
make such comment is perhaps to take too seriously 
what is only a gay farce in fancy dress. The Duco 
Santaguano is the stock contrast to a self-deceiving 
reformed character, a jolly unrepentant rake who, 
taking himself easily, has remained “ young.” He 
repeats this note in every line. Here again the difi- 
culty for the actor of introducing into the part a little 
of the flexibility of life is nearly insuperable. It is 
therefore only upon the pleasure of watching “The 
Marquise” herself that the playgoer can _ securely 
count. Happily she is very prominent. She is “a 
rogue in porcelain,” a mature Boucher who carries her 
little pink and white head with the poise of youth, and 
exhibits that imperturbable aplomb which in old for- 
gotten farces, such as Cool as a Cucumber, used once 
to be the privilege of male characters alone. The 
precision of Miss Marie Tempest’s gestures, her accom- 
plished composure, the light stress of her intonation, 
which trebles the significance of a thrust and betrays 
sentiment to an audience while making plausible its 
concealment from characters upon the stage, are indeed 
a treat to any amateur of acting. In drawing this 
character Mr. Coward has shown his sense of the stage 
and his affectionate indulgence towards a type. Her 
role throughout is to make moral severity look foolish. 
From the fact that the same neighbourhood should be 
harbouring two children belonging to her, and that 
before marrying Jacques to her daughter she should 
have enquired anxiously if he were quite sure that both 
his parents were alive (an innuendo the house took with 
delight), we properly concluded that her past had been 
unusually promiscuous. Yet, to make sure of all 
suffrages, even those of the shockable, Mr. Coward at 
the last moment put into her mouth an account of her 
life, showing that Miguel had been the mere “ slip 
a lonely young actress, and that her long separation from 
Adrienne’s father, whom she had ever hoped to marry, 
had reaily been spent in fidelity to his memory. No: 
the dramatist should not thus run away from his own 
sparkling naughtiness. It makes nonsense of 
came. The speech belonged, recognisably, to that 
form of homage which is too often paid to Virtue, but 
which artists should never pay. The way to have | 
it artistically in this instance was to have allowed Virtue 
to make—and she can—now and then, a joke or two 


in her own defence. 
Desmonp MacCakTEHY. 
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Music 
THE SAD FRIVOLITY OF 


ENGLISH MUSICIANS 


N The Times of Monday, February 21st last, there 
was a notice of a Royal College of Music orches- 
tral concert. The writer praised the performance 

and composition of a new work by a young English 

composer, but said : 

The performance of Beethoven’s Leonora No. 8 Overture 
was not quite good enough to constitute an interesting event 
by itself . . . as for the young singer who was required to 
tackle the enormous difficulties of Schubert’s “ Great is 
Jehovah,” we can only express our sympathy with her 
inevitable failure, and our opinion that students ought not 
to be allowed or asked to attempt such impossible feats, 
which must be very bad for a half-trained voice. 

Just as I had finished reading this, I picked up my 
other paper and found a vivacious account of how the 
Director of the Royal College of Music, Sir Hugh 
Allen, had conducted a vast concourse of people at 
the Royal Albert Hall in Community Singing, and 
how it had warmed his heart to hear the people sing, 
and how he had persisted in his attempts to make them 
end and begin their songs together, even if they sang 
in different keys, and how pleased he was when a blind 
old man or a deaf old man (I forget the precise details, 
for I have mislaid the copy of my paper) had as a result 
of the singing begun to feel that life was once more 
worth living, and how this thrilled Sir Hugh Allen and 
more than compensated him for the strain of trying 
to get some six thousand people to begin singing all 
together and to stop singing all together. 

And as I was reading this I understood how it was 
that Sir Hugh Allen, who is Professor of Music at 
Oxford as well as being Director of the Royal College 
of Music, London, had been compelled to take up 
Community Singing. For, no doubt, he had heard his 
Royal College pupil on the previous night attempting 
Schubert’s “‘ Great is Jehovah,” and it must have 
pained Sir Hugh far more than it pained the musical 
critic of The Times, since experience has no doubt 
instructed him, as it instructs every teacher, that there 
are pupils destined to remain half-trained, and that 
“Great is Jehovah ” would have been no greater after 
8 dozen or more years of training. 

For is it not possible to be a “ star,” a vocal and not 
an astronomical “star,” of the first magnitude, and 
to attract audiences of thousands wherever you go, and 
et to be neither trained nor even half-trained? If 
it Hugh Allen or any other member of the Royal 
College staff were to tell a student that she was only 
half-trained or that she couldn’t sing, has not the student 
an unanswerable retort if she replies: “‘ I don’t come 

to learn how to sing, but to learn how to fill the 

Albert Hall like Madame X, or to be a famous singer 
like Dame Z”* ? 

And if Sir Hugh were still to remonstrate and to 
point out that there is an art of music, an exceedingly 
difficult art which he, as head of the Royal College of 

usic, was obliged to bring to the attention of the 
public in the hope that it might in time come to learn 
hot to confuse the vocal performances of the ladies 
X and Z with singing, would the student not be able 
to reply again that she had neither the money nor the 
time to await that far-distant date? For is it not true 

t such a young woman must either sing or get 
married quickly ? 

To say that ars longa vita brevis est is only to confirm 
. musical students in their wise hurry to sing and 
Play while the public will still let them. 





Evidently Sir Hugh Allen is in despair and looks, as 
I do, to community singing to solve the problem of 
musical education in England. For if we can only get 
everybody in the country to assemble together whenever 
they are feeling musical, and take part in community 
singing, we will dispense with the students of singing 
at the Royal and other colleges of music, We shall 
not have to listen to “ Great is Jehovah” sung by a 
half-trained voice, but we shall all be lustily singing 
with completely untrained voices. This is a result which 
I for one should welcome with enthusiasm. The singing of 
the totally untrained is delightful. It is fresh, spontan- 
eous, exhilarating and profoundly moving. Nobody 
can listen to ten thousand people singing in unison 
“It’s a long way to Tipperary ” without recognising 
how immensely more pleasing it is than listening to 
Dame X or Madame Z singing Elgar or Schumann. 

I have often longed to add my voice to that of 
Dame X, not in the forlorn hope of obliterating hers, but 
just in order to forget. We all need to be helped to 
forget the trials of this world, and it has long been 
recognised by those who really understand the world 
that the best way of sharing pain is to pass it on: 
passer du camp des exploités dans celui des exploiteurs ; 
toute la question est la, as Henri Becque said. 

Community singing bears the same relation to the 
Royal College of Music as the congregation in the 
nineteenth century did to the choir. Their rivalr 
split the religious world into those two camps which 
even to this day are to be found still divided, and 
disputing over the revision of the Prayer Book. The 
specialists, fascists, bolsheviks, high-brows, ritualists 
(call them what you will!) demanded that the choir 
alone should sing and the congregation alone should 
listen—anticipating in mundane actuality the ethereal 
or—since Einstein hes decided that the ether hypothesis 
is unnecessary—the celestial division between the 
quiring angels and the dumb host of the saved; while 
the democrats, rotarians, sportsmen, were all for a 
genial if hardly a musical unison. And yet here again 
the congregation singing was often far better than the 
choir singing, for what the congregation lacked in art 
it made up with nature, whereas the choir generally 
lacked both art and nature. 

I think, therefore, that a good case could be made out 
for the introduction of community singing into the 
Royal College of Music. I feel that all our schools of 
music are in need of something to supply the place of 
art—which in any case is too hard and difficult to be 
attainable in the two or three years the average student 
has at her disposal. I have cogitated for a long time 
over the problem of our schools of music, and until 
lately they presented a problem that seemed insoluble. 
Mr. Harold Samuel, one of the most accomplished of 
the Royal College teachers, has gone to America, to 
give a series of pianoforte recitals there, and I presume, 
therefore, that the problem seemed as insoluble to him 
as it has seemed to me. For this question of teaching 
the unteachable is enough to send men not to America 
but to the grave, and only a man actuated by the 
immense public-spiritedness and strong sense of duty 
of Sir Hugh Allen could toil year after year at the task. 

And yet such is the snobism of the British public 
that if it were widely advertised that henceforth the 
Royal College and the Royal Academy of Music would 
teach “community ” and no other form of singing, 
numbers of prospective students would turn elsewhere 
in their ambition to become soloists like Madame X 
and Dame Z. Well, well, it is a strange werld, and I 
see nothing for Sir Hugh Allen to do but to persevere 
with the process of Dame X’ing and Madame Z’ing 
at the Royal College, at the same time saving as much 
of his time as possible for the far more valuable and 
fruitful task of inspiring and directing community 
singing. W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. PELHAM EDGAR has written a book about 
M Henry James (Grant Richards, 12s. 6d.) which 
will remain useful. This is a high, but not too 
high, a compliment. It belongs to the Guide Book class 
of critical studies, rather than to the personal, imaginative 
or creative class. Suppose someone, coming fresh to 
Henry James, has read, say, two or three of his stories 
and wishes to know what the rest are like, the relation 
they bear to each other and the outline of the novelist’s 
literary life, he could not do better than turn to Mr. Pelham 
Edgar’s Henry James: Man and Author. He will find in 
it a clear and intelligent discussion of the characters and 
situations which the novelist treats with peculiar delight 
and thoroughness; he will find his attention drawn to 
the kind of beauty, moral and external, in the description 
of which Henry James excelled; he will find noted the 
idiosyncrasies of his thought and style and their develop- 
ment. In short, unless such a reader possesses that 
ardour of response which makes interpreters unnecessary, 
this will prove a useful book. 


* * * 


No novelist considered more closely the principles of 
his art, and there is no treatise upon problems of technique 
which the novelist may find it necessary to solve more 
valuable than Henry James’ prefaces to his own novels. 
These (they were originally written for the library edition) 
are obtainable now in Macmillan’s inexpensive handy 
uniform edition of his works. Mr. Pelham Edgar condenses 
these important discussions upon the craft of the novelist. 
The prefaces stress the fact that the right handling of space 
and time presents difficulties that few novelists are even 
aware of, let alone surmount, and the importance of what 
James calls “ foreshortening,” 


the particular economic device for which one must have a name 
and which has in its single blessedness and its determined pitch, 
I think, a higher price than twenty other clustered loosenesses ; 
and just because full-fed statement, just because the picture of 
as many of the conditions as possible made and kept proportionate, 
just because the surface iridescent, even in the short piece, by 
what is beneath it and what throbs and gleams through, are things 
all conducive to the only compactness that has a charm, to the 
only spareness that has a force, to the only simplicity that has 
a grace—those, in each order, that produce the rich effect. 


He considered the prodigious Balzac the master of the 
art of foreshortening and the greatest adept in producing 
“the time effect.” Mr. Percy Lubbock’s admirable book, 
The Craft of Fiction (Cape), embodies a great many of 
Henry James’ ideas, and they are applied to famous 
novelists: Balzac, Thackeray, Tolstoy, Dickens, Dostoi- 
evsky, also to Henry James himself. Henry James held 
that the representation of life could only be dramatised to 
its fullest pitch and given its highest relief in the con- 
sciousness of some created character. Now there is the story 
in which the reader faces the story-teller and listens, and 
there is the story in which the narrator is himself part of 
the pictured scene. This is the first broad division into 
which novels, from the technical point of view, fall. If 
the narrator is himself a character in the story, the author 
cannot, obviously without committing a solecism, get 
inside the head of other characters. You cannot write : 
“I saw her wince, and that night when she was at last 
alone in her room, her thoughts returned to the cool 
effrontery of Mr. Pulling Jenk’s last words.” The first 
decision, therefore, which a novelist has to make is whether 
his subject is likely to prove most fruitful if he reserves 
the right, as an omnipresent percipient, to describe at any 
moment the feelings and thoughts of several characters, 
or if all the events are treated as one person’s adventure. 
On his making the correct decision may depend the whole 


—, 


value of his work. For he may well find, as he Z0es on 
that the most interesting aspect of his subject at some 
critical situation lies in, say, B.’s feelings about it, tho 
he has condemned himself to representing ing 
through the eyes of A. James held that the stuff of any 
story is most effectively, dramatically and vividly conveyed 
when it is represented as reflected in a character's 
consciousness. His later method was either so to arrange 
the incidents that by means of talk between the 

to whom everything was happening and others, their feelj 
and views about what was happening might also be sho 
or to make in turn, and for long periods at a stretch, the 
minds of the main protagonists stages on which events 
temporarily dramatised themselves. This is a com. 
promise between the two methods mentioned above: 
everything that happens takes place in somebody’s cop. 
sciousness, but the author does, at arranged intervals, 
from the mind of one character to that of another and 
look at events through a different pair of eyes. 


r oa a 


I think myself that Henry James exaggerated greatly 
the dramatic intensity which is po tery - centring the 
story in somebody’s consciousness; nor does it seem to 
me a matter of vital importance that the novelist should 
restrict his privilege of describing what is going on inside a 
character’s head until such time as that mind can be 
made in turn the camera obscura in which everything is 
reflected. The important thing in fiction is that what 
is actually told us should convince us, whether those 
facts are internal and invisible or external and observable. 
It is purely an ad hoc question to be solved in the manner 
by which most is made of the story to be told. As far as 
I understand Henry James’ ruling on this point, it is 
equivalent to allowing soliloquy in drama, but limiting it to 
one character in each act. This does not seem to me 
important, compared with the question whether, or 
not, you are going to admit soliloquy at all. There is, 
too, danger in his method, which he did not himself avoid. 
In order to throw the fullest and most searching light 
on the scene and subject of the novel, it is necessary, 
or at any rate tempting, to endow each character who 
in turn is at once to mirror and reflect upon events, with 
your own brightest and most peculiar faculties. This may 
well make them seem to the reader fundamentally alike, 
or at any rate much more like each other than is good for 
the drama of the story. As far as external characteristics 
were concerned, Henry James’ characters are most delicately 
distinguished from each other, and their moral prepossessions 
also are acutely defined ; but when it comes to their seeing 
and responding, to their becoming in turn mirrors to 

world, they have more than a family resemblance. He 
endows them in turn with his own peculiar clairvoyancy and 
sensibility. This blurs their outlines. The more haphazard 
method of passing inside the heads of characters and out 
again at will, describing from an Olympian distance 
alternately feelings and actions, is, I believe, more likely to 
result in imaginary figures striking the reader as solid, 
definite, unforgettable human beings; and that achieve- 
ment is the most important part of the novelist craft. 


* * * 


Passing through Paris the other day, I stayed to prowl 
one afternoon about that overcrowded, cosmopolitan city. 
I thought of Henry James and the Paris of Henry James 
mournfully. I remembered his exquisite response to its 
sights and sounds, and the implications behind. He had 
been such a perfect initiator to me in days gone by. Ye, 
the buildings and the silvery muddy river were there; 
but the characteristic life of Paris was now submerged in 
a flood of nondescript jostling human beings. To my 
depressed fancy the natives, when distinguishable as such, 
sitting in packed cafés where all the tongues of Ba' 
clamoured, seemed to wear the grim, dejected air of the 
survivors of a dispossessed race. Where now was their 
city’s great shining conspiracy to please? When I get 
home, I thought, I will turn up that splendid passage 
A Small Boy and Others in which Henry James recalls his 
first fond apprehension of Paris. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


go She Must! By Davin Garnett. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
skin Deep. By Naomr Roype-Smirn. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Crazy Pavements. By BrEveRLEY Nicnois. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Adam in Moonshine. By J.B. Priesttey. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


A novel should contain all the data needed for the purposes of 
i This does not mean that it necessarily provides an 
answer to every question which it suggests, or that any question 
to which it does not provide an answer must be regarded as due 
to idle curiosity. But such questions as these ought not to 
affect the valuation of the book, and they should not be asked 
yotil the essential questions have been answered. Here, for 
example, are two questions which may reasonably occur to the 
nader of a novel: (1) What prompted the central idea of this 
novel? (2) What has the author aimed at in this novel? 
The former of these questions, however interesting may be the 
answer to it, does not concern the critic in his capacity as critic. 
The second question does, and he should therefore be able to 
derive an answer to it from the novel itself. Now the difficulty 
with Go She Must! is that it does not appear to supply any 
adequate answer to this second question. The story is simple 
Anne Dunnock, tired of the monotony of her life with 
her father, the Reverend Charles Dunnock, an eccentric and 
unpopular clergyman, plans to leave home, and finally does so. 
She joins the village grocer’s son, who is studying art in Paris, 
marries his friend, and while spending her honeymoon at Avignon, 
hears that her father is behaving more oddly than ever. She at 
once returns home, and finds that this is, indeed, the case. That 
is the inconclusive and somewhat enigmatic end. There is no 
very striking portrayal of character to counterbalance the 
scanty narrative. Nor are the descriptive passages at all 
remarkable (it is significant that there is nothing which invites 
quotation). I am therefore left wondering what Mr. Garnett’s 
purpose (I mean, of course, his artistic purpose) could have 
been when he wrote this book. Has he expressed it some- 
where within these 270 pages ? Or has he kept back the clue to 
the riddle? Or is there no clue and no riddle? I ask these 
questions without attempting to answer them, except indirectly 
with the suggestion that Go She Must! perhaps marks some 
kind of transition stage in Mr. Garnett’s development as a 
novelist. He is abandoning his early fantastic manner for 
something closer to reality, and at present he is still using devices 
which were allowable in Lady into Fox, but which do not properly 
match with the ostensible realism of Go She Must! This 
diagnosis will at least account for such strange symptoms as the 
rudimentary character-drawing and the air of exaggerated 
simplicity with which the action is unfolded. Possibly, too, 
the words “ exaggerated simplicity” explain everything. 
There is nothing inconclusive or enigmatic about Skin Deep. 
Sueh epithets as “* brilliant ” or ‘“‘ masterly ’” have been too often 
profaned to sound altogether sincere in a critic’s vocabulary, but 
& superlative of some sort must be awarded to Miss Royde- 
Smith for this latest achievement of hers. It is a detailed study 
of a shallow-minded and shallow-hearted woman who realises 
that she dominates solely by her flawless physical beauty. Her 
efforts to retain this perfection are presented with an astonishing 
effectiveness. The first and last glimpses of the wonderful 
Duchess of Merioneth are obtained through the eyes of Miss 
Arabell Holdenbrook, an ad hoc character. Here is the Duchess, 
as seen by her at the theatre: 

From her seat in the stalls Arabell, looking upward, could 
appreciate the noble line of head and shoulder rising from the 
cloudy tulle that surrounded a complete décolletage. The sweep 
of magnificent bronze tresses drew up from the white column 
of the neck and wound round the small, beautiful head in two 
coils... . She saw the lovely curves of the throat as it flowed 
outward to the breast ; saw the rounded, polished shoulder move 
slightly with the even breathing. . . . And Arabell saw her eyes, 
red-brown .. . and lashes long and thick and darkly golden 
softening their lustre... (p. 36). 

And this is again the Duchess, as seen by her in the cabinet of 
of a beauty parlour the next morning: 


The eyes were closed ; the pale mouth was open and a restless 
tongue moved from side to side, projecting over the lower teeth. 
Sweat poured over the cheeks and made glistening runnels on 
their dry, flushed surface. The skin was grey and lifeless except 
where, just below the roots of the hair, a red scar ran up the side 
of the face and across the top of the forehead from ear to ear. 
The flesh at the edge of the scar was faintly puckered, and little 
grooves invaded the face here and there along its line. . . . (p. 815). 


But Skin Deep contains much more than a variation upon the 
theme which Edgar Allan Poe treated in his grotesque tale 


The Spectacles. Between these two descriptions, which occur 
in the prologue and epilogue respectively, a vivid and, at times, 
uncanny family drama is enacted. In the centre is the Duchess 
herself, whose portrait is amplified by a variety of skilfully 
applied touches, and is moved to and fro, so as to be seen, 
now at close quarters, now in a more distant perspective. 
She is surrounded by a regular gallery of characters—her 
husband, her lover, her children, her maid, her secretaries, 
her beauty specialists and a few miscellaneous parasites. Not 
one of these figures is a bloodless abstraction. Miss Royde- 
Smith possesses in a very high degree the none-too-common 
ability to draw living figures, and she is as successful with the 
rough outline sketch as with the more elaborate picture. For 
instance, in Chapter V. the Duchess has her first interview 
with a beauty specialist, one Madame Réze, who describes herself 
on her doorplate in Maddox Street as a “ Derminologist.” 
This word, in itself, is more eloquent than a page of unselective 
description would be, and it illustrates Miss Royde-Smith’s 
flair for essentials. The latter faculty is demonstrated even 
more strikingly when Madame Réze herself, who, “for all the 
circumflex, was of the bull-dog breed,” appears on the scene. 
A word or two of description, a line or two of dialogue, and there 
she is, in all her monumental impudence, pretentiousness and 
dishonesty. Still greater virtuosity is displayed in presenting 
Miss Stimson, the Duchess’s first secretary, who, though she 
never actually comes into the story, is brought to life by less 
than two pages of judiciously chosen attributes. And Miss 
Royde-Smith’s men are as convincing as her women. (In 
the earlier chapters of The Tortoiseshell Cat she has already 
shown that she excels in depicting schoolgirls, and here she 
gives fresh proof of it.) This versatility in portraying character 
is accompanied by a correspondingly wide range in the handling 
of incident. Satire, passion, pathos, farce, mystery and melo- 
drama—all these are dealt with, and most adequately dealt 
with, in Skin Deep. I will mention only two examples of 
this remarkable diversity. On the one hand, there is the first 
meeting between the Duchess and her lover. Not a syllable of 
their conversation is quoted, and yet, by a triumph of subtlety 
and restraint, the emotional crisis is perfectly conveyed. At 
the other extreme there is a scene of broad humour (although 
with deeper implications) in which the Duke is mistaken for a 
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footman by his twin daughters (who are, however, not his). 
But Skin Deep is a book to be read, not to be described. I 
will merely add a word of admiration for Miss Royde-Smith’s 
prose, with its steady rhythm and wealth of decorative resources. 
Also, I will (this is my only adverse criticism) that 
Miss Arabell Holdenbrook, who, after all, is a device rather than 
& person, occupies a little too much space. 

Perhaps it was unfortunate for Mr. Beverley Nichols that I 
read Crazy Pavements after Skin Deep. Yet I suspect that even 
on a desert island, with no other book but his, my opinion would 
be much the same. If Mr. Nichols himself were reviewing 
Crazy Pavemenis, he would probably describe it as Wilde oats, 
for his manner tends to be precious but cheap. Mr. Nichols’s 
idea of wit is indicated by such remarks as: *“* He was born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth, and he has been trying to swallow 
it ever since,” or “‘ It is about as dreary as Tchekov on a wet 
Wednesday afternoon.” The opening pages, in which Brian Elme 
is introduced compiling balderdash for The Lady's Mail, are 
mildly amusing, but Mr. Nichols then proceeds to take himself 
seriously, and what might have been a tolerable undergraduatish 
skit becomes intolerable Ouidaesque melodrama. Brian gets 
taken up by Lady Julia Cressey, because she found that 

to meet anybody who really was thrilled by a first night, who 

opened his eyes wide at the sight of a woman smoking a cigar, 

who had never even crossed the Channel, who had never tasted 

Blini, who was frightened by one’s butler, who swam in the 

Serpentine, who had read the works of Walter Scott, who thought 

Lord William brilliant, who stayed in London during August, 

and probably imagined that Marcel Proust was a form of infectious 

disease—all this was interesting in the extreme. 

Mr. Nichols, of course, is not as unsophisticated as this, 
otherwise he would be unable to describe how the guileless 
Brian is initiated into the sins of the smart set (Sir William, 
by the way, is an elderly gentleman who goes in for waxworks 
and perfumed bath-salts). From this point onward, Crazy 
Pavements becomes a farrago of drink, degeneration, dope and 
drivel. In the thick of it, with unconscious humour Mr. Nichols 
makes Brian wonder whether he had “ got into rather a peculiar 
set of people.” Well, he had, rather. However, as Mr. Nichols 
elegantly puts it, ga passe. Brian returns to his deserted 
(but not abandoned) pal Walter, whom he recovers in a public 
bar, and there is a beautiful reconciliation among the shag 
and four-ale. In ten years’ time Mr. Nichols may be eager 
to disavow this flapdoodle. It is to be hoped that he will. 

Adam in Moonshine should be read, not so much for the 
story, as for the quality of the writing. Indeed, Mr. Priestley 
has lavished almost too much care on the workmanship of what 
is rather a thin wisp of a narrative. He himself describes it 
as a fable, which suggests that he does not mean the tale, 
as such, to be taken very seriously, and the adventures of 
Adam Stewart among the Companions of the Rose and their 
associates certainly are a trifle inconsequential. This, however, 
does not matter very much. The charm of the book lies in its 
mellow blend of dream and reality, in the juxtaposition of the 
romantic and the commonplace, in the delicate texture of its 
style, in its slightly Chestertonian flavour. Whatever fanciful 
effects Mr. Priestley produces are due, not to the setting, 
which is drawn with a keen eye for the details of the northern 
English landscape, nor to the characters, who are more than 
conventional figures, but to the madcap and whimsical 
atmosphere which he has contrived, by some elusive means, 
to impart to his subject-matter. This process is particularly 
well managed in the seventh chapter, in which Adam and the 
Baron (an admirable creation) drink a bottle of old Madeira 
together at “The Golden Fleece.”” Adam in Moonshine is 
an entertaining piece of make-believe with an undercurrent of 
deeper significance. P. Ss. 


THE MIND OF PLATO 


Plato: The Man and His Work. By A. E. Taytor, M.A., 
D.Litt., F.B.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh 
University. Methuen. 21s. 

The desire to be “‘ a good Platonist,” or to be well read in the 
ideas of a philosophy which, through the medium of the Neo- 
Platonists and Augustine, merged itself in the rising tide of 
Christian thought, is native to the English mind. At any rate, 
it should be. In an age of cheap and rapid theorisings, when but 
a glance is needed to see to the bottom of most questions, a 
misgiving will sometimes assail the thinker that all the clarity 

nd sparkle are really due to the fact that he is in the shallows, and 

will—we hope, he will—turn to his Burton and & Wood to 


a, 


read of an earlier day when every educated man knew his 
“ Tully, Plato, and Plotin.” Nowadays, we do not even Tecog. 
nise the first and the last of the trio by these names of affectionate 
familiarity, but Plato, name and fame, has survived, thanks to 
**the Master,” his interpreter to the generation that has 

and thanks to Professors Burnet and Taylor, colleagues ang 
collaborators for many years in this. For is not Dr. Burnet 
reported to know the text of Plato well-nigh by heart, and is not 
Dr. Taylor a metaphysician versed not only in Plato but in the 
later and often neglected writers of the Platonic school, one, too, 
who is keenly aware of the link between Socrates and Christ, 
and views Plato as a founder of Catholic philosophy ang 
theology ? He has given us now a most notable book, one of 
those books which reveal that their writing was a labour of love, 
absolutely satisfying and competent in matter, fascinating jp 
style. Oxford, St. Andrews and Edinburgh should rejoice at 
the honour done to their scholarship, while, at the same time, 
“he who runs may read.” 


Our wish is expressly to record what we are certain will be the 
widespread gratitude of such readers, a large and largely inarticu- 
late race of men. It is Dr. Taylor’s merit that his conclusions 
are reached by methods and in language that meet the demands 
of the most fastidious experts in classical and metaphysical 
learning, and yet have an irresistible fascination of style. No 
reason, of course, why these delicie animi should be divorced; 
only they very often are. Here, united, and with unfalteri 
vivacity, they present us with a sketch of Plato’s life, anda 
critique on the authenticity of the Platonic writings. Then, 
making an exception of Alcibiades II., which, like 2 Peter in the 
New Testament Canon, must suffer ostracism, follows a detailed 
analysis of the Dialogues, the Republic, and the Laws. The 
Letters, too—all, at least, but two of them—are included, and 
we are grateful, for they throw a stream of light on Plato’s mind 
and aims. Plato, born in B.c. 428—7, was an associate and 
friend of Socrates for nearly twenty years of manhood, though, 
as Socrates knew his uncle, his acquaintance with the elder 
philosopher probably went back as far as he could remember, 
When he was about forty years of age, the great martyrdom took 
place, commemorated in one imperishable Dialogue, though 
Plato himself, through illness, was not present in the death- 
chamber. The catastrophe sickened him with politics, and 
perhaps with democracy too, as he knew it. He had been 
** behind the scenes,”’ and drew the conclusion that good govern- 
ment can only be expected when “ either true and genuine philo- 
sophers find their way to political power, or powerful politicians 
take to true philosophy.” After Socrates’ death, he and others 
of the Socratic circle spent some years in travel, while the storm 
of the cause célébre blew over, and some observations in the Laws 
as to the art and the music, the arithmetic and the games of the 
Egyptian children, wear a first-hand appearance. Anyway, 
his mind was widened, and on his return to Athens, he founded 
his Academy, a turning-point in his own life, and “* in some ways 
the most memorable event in the history of Western European 
science.”” Why? we may ask, seeing that an older contemporary, 
Isocrates, also presided over an establishment for higher educa- 
tion, and, like Plato, believed in training young men for public 
life. The novel thing about the Platonic Academy was its belief 
in scientific study. Isocrates put all the stress on purely human- 
istic interest, on “ points of view ” and their expression with the 
maximum of polish and persuasiveness ; he was the spiritual 
father of “ journalism,” and of the “ agreeable and sometimes 
beneficial art of saying nothing, or saying the commonplace, in 1a 
perfect style.” Plato believed that the hope of the world lies 
in the union of political power and genuine science. That is 
why the pure mathematics formed the backbone of his curri- 
culum ; it was the one department of sheer hard thinking which 
at that period had attained any serious development. Later on, 
Plato had, through his friendship with Dion, the “ strong man P 
of Syracuse, an opportunity of putting his theories into practice 
in training the young Dionysius Il. His experiment failed, owing 
to the conditions of Syracusan politics and intrigues ; but that 
does not prove that his ideal of a genuine scientific education 
for a ruler of men was wrong. After his return from Syracuse, 
he gave to the world the result of his thought and experience in 
the latest Dialogues and his longest and most profund piece of 
moral and political philosophy, the Laws. 


Of course, the great personal interest of the study of Plato is 
always his actual contact with the mind of Socrates, and the 
arguments as to the nature of the Good, and the hope of immor- 
tality in the Socratic dialogues. In these we have the Hellenic 
gospel of one who has known, and whose whole soul tingles with 
the knowledge of, the Hellenic Christ. The interest, charged 
even to this lapse of the centuries with emotion, rises to its climax 
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New Volume 


QIWELVE- TALES 


This volume will make an undoubted appeal to all admirers of this most popular author. 
Place your order early at all bookstalls and libraries to avoid disappointment. 
Cc ONS OF A ALIST (8th Thousand) by ERNEST J. P. BENN 
“Very frank and entertaining."—D. News. “ Frank, clear, intensely interesting.”—D. Telegraph. (3s. 6d. net) 


Ss fe) ORY (oth Eaition) —_iilustrated. (21s. net) by LORD BIRKENHEAD 


J. H. Morgan, K.C., in the Daily Mail: “ They are the very stuff of which tragedy is made. They are richer in ‘plot’ than the most 
ingenious novel...” “ Absorbing interest.”—D. Chronicle. “ Engrossing human interest.”—Evening Standard. “ Excellent.”—Times. 


THE CIARY OF ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 4“). 590?) ; by PERCY LUBBOCK 


“A portrait of this interesting and unusual man; his humour, his rich enjoyment of wit and fun, expressed with a stimulatin 
conviviality.”—Sunday Times. Handsome volume. 8 Illustrations. (24s. net 


Grd Edition) by H.R.H. PRINCE NICHOLAS G 


“ Extraordinarily interesting.”—D. Mail. “ Many interesting stories of famous people.”—D. Chronicle. “ Very interesting.’’—Sunday 
Times. “ Most refreshin - joyous.” —Times. With 34 Illustrations. (21s. net) 


Grd Edition) b HE MA 


“A record of a sportsman’s life . . . a treasure trove of stories.’—M. Post. “ Delightful.”—D 


















Chron. Illustrated. 24s. wet) 


ACR SS POLAR SEA Illustrated. (21s. wet) 
by ROALD AMUNDSON and LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


The account of the epic flight of 1926. The vivid description of the adventures of the voyage of the “ Norge” on her flight to the 








Polar Seas. 
REFLECTIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE by LEIA ASHWELL 
s. net 


“ Amusing anecdotes.”—D. News. “ Full of interest . . . and of real importance.”—D. Telegraph. Illustrated. 


MEMOIRS OF A COURT PHOTOGRAPHER by RICHARD N. SPEAICH7 


“Hitherto unpublished stories of Lord Kitchener, etc.”"—W. Dispatch. ‘“‘ Most interesting.”—S. Chronicle. “ Brimful of interestin 
and delightful anecdotes.”—Birmingham Gazette. andsome volume. Numerous Illustrations. (21s. net 


ORY OF THE ST. LEGER STAKES, 1776-1926 by J. S. FLETCHER 


“ Delightful.”—Spectator. “Most entertaining.”—W. Gazette. “An exciting story of the great Yorkshire classic."—T7.P.’s Weekly. 
“A fine array of distinguished spectres.”"—Saturday Review. 4 Coloured Plates. 21 Illustrations. (21s. net) 


CEYLON: The Land of Eternal Charm by ALI FOAD TOULBA 


“ Always interesting.”—Methodist Recorder. 4 Coloured Illustrations. 92 Half-tone. (21s. net) 


LIFE & LAUGHTER "MIDST THE CANNIBALS by CLIFFORD W. COLLINSON 


“Very delightful."—Sphere. “ Excitement . .. astonishing adventures.”—S. Times. 28 Illustrations in Half-tone and Line. (28s. net) 


D IRE—AND ITS DOWNFALL ruses »» ERNEST d'HAUTERIVE 
(18s. net) Translated from the French by HERBERT WILSON 


“This substantial volume.”—D. News. “Of great interest.”—D. Mail. “ Valuable and interesting.”—W. Gazette 


THE SECRET OF THE WILD by W. R. CALVERT 


“The wild life of England presented in a series of delightful and original sketches.”—Daily Chronicle. “ As thrilling as f pase a “1 
2s. 6d. net 


a dashing historical novel.”—D. Sketch. ‘“ Frightfully thrilling.”—Dispatch. 
THE GLAMOUR OF BRITISH COLUMBIA by H. CLYNN WARD 


“ The diversified and often thrilling experiences of a courageous and sport-loving woman who wandered far from civilisation in the 
Canadian West.”—Sportsman. ‘“ What more can one ask of life? "—D. Sketch. Illustrated (12s. 6d. net) 


VANISHED CITIES OF NORTHERN AFRICA 8 Colour and 32 Black-and-white Illustrations. 
by Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE & Major BENTON FLETCHER 


“A pleasant gossipy book. Theirs was a very thorough exploration, largely in unbeaten tracks, and the chat about present-day om 
(24s. net 


tions is agreeably stiffened with historical notes.”—Star. 


A : ERATION OF A GREAT ARTIST 6) Professor BARRY —E 


The first comprehensive account in English of France’s life and work. It makes exacting reading. (18s. net) 


THE GHOST BOOK (8th Thousand) Compiled by CYNTHIA ASQUITH 
“Quite the best bedside book that has appeared this year.”—S. Review. ‘‘ Real spook tales.”.—D. Chron. (7s. 6d. net) 
CTOR HUGO: THE MAN AND THE POET by PR SOR WILLIA . GI 


This is not merely another biography of Hugo—it is a thorough-going criticism of his character and his work, and of the questionable 
(18s. met) 


romanticism of which he was the priest. 
ON THE OLD ATHABASKA TRAIL by LAWRENCE T. BURPEE 


“ A briskly written account of exploration in the Rockies Exciting adventures.”-—Yorks. Observer. Illustrated. (15s. net) 


IN BRITISH MALAYA TO-DAY by R. J. H. SIDNEY 


Readers who would learn something of a country whose importance bears no relation to its size should read this book. Life as it is 
lived in that country. Profusely illustrated in half-tone and line. (21s. met) 


FLORIDA TO FLEET STREET by T. C. BRIDGES 


astonishing tales.”—Jilus, L. News. 






































“Racy and amusing.”—E. Stand. “A fine collection of tales..—D. Chron. “Delightful . . . 

“ An exciting account.”—T7.P.’s Wkiy. “A rattling breezy miscellany of knockabout life.””—Spectator. Fully Illustrated. (21s. net} 
NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOURS by ETHEL M. RICHARDSON 
“An intimate picture of life among the ony and gentry’ of the last century.”—Daily Chronicle. “ Plenty of anecdotal plums.— 
Spectator. “ Very interesting.”—Universe. ‘“ Lively, fascinating, delightful. Ranchester Guardian. 10 LL my (18s. met) 
CHRONICLES OF THE PRUSSIAN COURT (21s. net) by ANNE TOPHAM 
“ Very attractive.”—Sunday Times, “Entertaining . . . strange stories of the ex-Kaiser.”—Daily News. “ Pleasant reading.”— 


Daily Express. “ Amusing.”—Nation. “ Very timely and intimate picture.”—Universe 
MY UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY by GILBERT FRANKAU 
An account of Gilbert Frankau’s adventures in America. (7s. 6d. net) 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES: OCCULT AND SOCIAL ROMA LISTER 


Arnold Bennett, in the Evening Standard, writes: “His book is interesting. It gives genuine information about modern Rome: it 
tells spiritualistic stories which are diverting and, indeed, enthralling. The completest reviewer could come to a fair conclusion about 


the book in less time than he could eat his breakfast. or myself I gave much more time than that to it because it attracted me.” 
15 Illustrations. (21s. net) 














BEYOND KHYBER PASS Grd Edition) by LOWELL THOMAS 
Author of “ With Lawrence in Arabia” (20th Thou.), etc. “ An entertaining book. Excellent.””—Star. 
“Many interesting things."—D. Chron. “ A good yarn.”—Spectator. 124 Illus, mn half tone. (18s, wet) 
WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA by LOWELL THOMAS 
“ Most amazing.”—Morning Post. Illustrated. (7s. 6d. met) 13th Edition. 
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in the discussions that centre on the martyrdom of Socrates. 
Here Professor Taylor is at his clearest and best. Socrates might 
have “ compounded ” with the authorities, might have escaped— 
the doors were rather ostentatiously left open—but “ it is not 


the business of the martyr to make things easy for the forcer of 


consciences.” Plato is surely dealing in real reminiscence when 
he shews us Socrates obedient to the divine voice within him in 
refusing to evade an unjust law. For others—perhaps for Plato 
himself—the prompting might be different ; but, once heard by 
Socrates, his obedience to his inward monitor was a thing 
unquestionable. 
immortality, for, to the Greek mind, immortality and divinity 
are equivalents, and the “‘ divinity ” of the soul is at bottom the 
reason why the soul’s “ tendance ” is so much more important 
than that of the body. And who shall say that the Greek instinct, 
the Socratic “* apology ” and “ hope ’’ are mistaken ? There are 
those who would give all that life holds dear to share the great 
choice of Socrates, and, with his supreme and reasoned courage, 
make the last adventure of the lonely soul on the uncharted 
seas of death. Ww. K. F. 


SOME POEMS 


Poems. By Arcumatp Y. CAMPBELL. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Poems, 1927. By S. MatrHEwMAN. Swan Press. 7s. 6d. 

Brother Man. By Even Puitirots. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 

The House of Three Windows. By Eva Gore-Boorn. Longmans. 
8s. 6d. 

Time and Chance Poems. By Mary STreiia Epwarps. Hogarth 
Press. 5s. 

If you consider the rarity of real poetical achievement and, in 
@ year’s output, the comparative rarity of even good and capable 
verse, it seems extraordinary that readers, reviewers and the 
poets themselves continue to read, review and write, as if con- 
temporary products were only debatable by an immediate 
application of the highest standards; as if, on the one hand, 
they must look for, on the other try to implant traces of genius, 
and leave out of the question altogether the redeeming, always 
interesting, tool-marks of human ingenuity. In other periods 
verse was read as if it were more or less an exercise of skill. The 
limited public who passed Donne’s Juvenilia from hand to hand 
probably concerned themselves, first of all, with the entertaining 
involutions of his style, the novelty and hardihood of his con- 
ceits, and, latterly, allowed a conviction of excellence to creep 
into their minds. For appreciation, when it is sincere, grows 
little by little during the course of acquaintance, and instant 
recognition is generally as spurious as sudden conversion. 

Verse, marketed as poetry, that fails to prove its claim and 
fails to attain what is itself uncommon, significant failure, at a 
distance may present its reader with an illusion of solidity, 
composed of an agreeable show of familiar epithets, but on 
closer examination opens up before him as a bottomless hole. 
Completely negative, it defies any sort of comment. 

The pretension of Mr. Campbell’s own modest preface, setting 
forth his ideal of “ precise, rhythmic, nervous language .. . . 
appreciable sense throughout, logic never conspicuous either by 
its presence or its absence, and, above all things, point .... ” 
is in contrast with the provocative notice which stands on the 
dust cover, announcing that, while ‘‘ much contemporary 
verse represents a deliberate revolt against Form, Beauty, 
Rhythm and sometimes even Sense. ... This book is by 
way of counter-revolt.” For this he is probably not respon- 
sible. Mr. Campbell’s poems turn out to be no more revoltingly 
good than revoltingly bad. Always what used to be called 
“ occasional,” they are on varied themes treated aptly and 
easily. The lines: 

When the thought arises, write it ; 
When the song stirs in thee, sing; 
Every impulse dies that’s blighted ; 
Strew thy soul with no dead thing, 
explain a certain voluminousness, besides exemplifying a dull- 
ness of ear that, now and again, spoils the rhymes. On the 
whole, Mr. Campbell is at his best in Solus Hyperboreas (Ode to a 
pocket edition of Vergil in the possession of D. G. Lillie, biologist 
to the British Antarctic Expedition, 1910), hesitating whether 
to write a fifth Geogic: 
And in such human image to describe 
With grandiose-tender strain 
The wondrous commune of the penguin tribe. 
The civil code which they from birth imbibe, 
Their ritual fasts and games, 
‘A world in little, yet a vision rare,’ 
Their hymeneal bliss, which our own conduct shames, 
Their inexhaustible parental care... . 


Indeed, it is bound up with his “ hope” of 





— 


The last line is almost Wordsworthian in its sonorous deliberate. 
ness. Altogether, the passage might have been developed ang 
expanded to great advantage. 

Mr. Matthewman’s verse, on the contrary, is defiantly not 
occasional and, for that reason, liable to more complete failure, 
Under the influence of Dowson, filtered through the medium of 
Mr. Wilfred Childe, his work—alas—often bears much the same 
resemblance to that poet’s as the drawings he has chosen to 
decorate his book do to those of Beardsley. But he is far mor 
successful when content to be purely derivative. From Sappho 
he translates and amplifies a pair of well-known fragments, ag 
well as three epigrams of Meleager and one of Antipater. This 
—accompanied by sixteen new lines—is what Mr. Matthewman 
makes of A¢duxe uév & o Aavva; curious to notice the embellish- 
ments a modern fancy finds it necessary to add and the process 
of dissolution to which it submits the hard outline of its 


model: 
The moon has set below the western sky ; 


The Pleiades 
Have sunk behind the trees. 
Time hastens by: 
Midnight has come, and all alone I lie. 

It is by comparison that Mr. Phillpotts’ Brother Man is 
almost impressive, certainly grateful for its unambitious pro- 
ficiency and restraint. The pleasure given is, no doubt, of a 
rather negative kind ; his verses please and sooth by a complete 
absence of offence, for the worst they can do is in headlong, 
galloping, ride-a-cock-horse metres that dandle the hearing like 
@ clumsy uncle : 

The woodlands are ringing; the wind’s in the West; 

The turtle is winging up home to her nest... . 
And so on and on, while at their best they have a certain flueney 
and charm. Or it might be more exact to say that they con- 
tribute to our pleasure in the same degree and at the same time 
as the works of a competent amateur water-colourist, with 
whose subjects we are familiar and who, we suppose, does not 
take his achievement more seriously than we can conveniently 
do ourselves. 

The intervention of mysticism makes indifferently successful 
verse a great deal harder to read. In her introduction to the late 
Miss Gore-Booth’s House of Three Windows Miss Evelyn Underhill 
expresses vaguely some notion of a mystical réle for the poet, 
as “* making the spiritual world more homely to us, and the 
homely world . . . . more spiritual. The poet ... . is more 
than an artist. He is also a mediator.” Phrases that, without 
begging the question of the “ world beyond nature,” “ un- 
changing realities,” etc., mean very little indeed. Moreover, 
Miss Underhill claims for a determining merit what—granting 
Miss Gore-Booth the ability of a Crashaw—would, as far as her 
poetry was concerned, have remained an incidental bias. Still, 
like Mr. Phillpotts, Miss Gore-Booth was undoubtedly a talented 
water-colourist, only here, as sometimes happens, water-colours 
have been metamorphosed into “ spirit-pictures.” 

Far better than any of these four books, on quite a different 
level of accomplishment, are Miss Edward’s Time and Chanee 
Poems. It is extremely difficult to illustrate them by quotation, 
and it is enough to say that verses like: 

So slow she moved and musingly 

Among the flowers, as if her foot 

By lingering, could from each root 

Draw out a secret and bestow 

Joy, as she touched them lovingly. . . . 
though never distinguished, have a substantial, neat quality to 
recommend them among the less adventurous products ef 
modern versification. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE 


The British Public and the General Strike. By Kincstzy Martin. 
Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 

The General Strike: Its Origin and History By R. Pace Axwor. 
Labour Research Department. 2s. 

A Worker’s History of the Great Strike. By R. W. Posroats, 
ExLiten Wriixrinson, M.P., and J. F. Hormasin. Plebs 
League. Is. 

The above are only three out of the plentiful crop of books 
which last year’s “ General Strike ” has already produced. The 
curious fact about so much writing is that its subject-matter s 
so different. Each writer tackles the strike from his own angle 
of vision, and and not only sees the facts differently, but also 
sees different facts. Sir John Simon, in his book, wrote, “ not 
as a lawyer ” (so he told us himself, and some would put it far 
more strongly), of the legal aspects of the strike. Mr. George 
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SKETCHING 


for Pleasure and Profit 


By Percy V. Bradshaw 
(Founder and Principal of the Press Art School) 


“From the moment take up the pencil, and 
look Nature in the face, are at peace with 
ye own heart. . The hours pass away untold 

"or wuld ave wh pt ewe 
hae quted thi, not only as perfect dese of the 
po Skeching, be but because it goes right 2. & 

es upon Press Art School Teaching is founded. 

My methods are successful because they are natural and as 

de as Nature. My pupils are successful because . they are 


enthusiastic . . . because the lessons inspire as 


well as instruct—as to the sterility 
of the old-fashioned School methods. 


If you are interested in Sketching, whether as a Hobby, or 

as a Career, write for my Free Prospectus decaplbing 
methods which, for twenty-one years, ve been demon- 
strably success 





You can read there how, in your 
leisure hours, you can receive the 
individual training which has pro- 
duced many of our most famous 

Artists and Illustrators. 


lf you have never drawn a line, 
but have the real desire to learn, 
my Preparatory Course will help 
you to develop a ready drawing 
Zbility. The principles upon 
which it is based are unique in 
character, and the teaching it 
contains can be obtained from 
no other Course. It makes learn- 
ing to draw an easy, happy pro- 

cess for the merest beginner. 
For the young Artist who wishes to make a Career as a 
Commercial Artist, = | Advanced Course will prove of 

great practical value. It gives the fullest 
advice on the pehestion of Illustration and work which 
must sell . . . Drawings by Press Art School pupils 
en" in every Illustrated a ee of note—over 
sketches have appeared in “ Punch™ alone. 

To celebrate the Press Art Schoo!’ 8 coming-of-age, | am 
making a special offer to all those who enrol now. Send 
a pc. for particulars of this offer, which will be sent to 


you together with the Prospectus. Address: 


Percy V. Bradshaw, The Press Art School 
(Dept. N.S.1), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 

















GO SHE MUST! 


by 
DAVID GARNETT 


Mr. Garnett’s fourth and best story. “ It has 

- a pictorial quality which delights the eye; 
a style that never falters and runs riot, an outlook 
on life exceptionally just, sympathetic and trust- 
worthy."—L. P. Hartiey in The Saturday 
Review. “The whole book has the fragile 
beauty of a redstart’s egg . . . and one reads it 
breathlessly and in fear as one might hold a 
piece of old china.”"—Caméridge Review. “A 
little masterpiece.” —Westmiaster Gazette. The 
special edition, limited to 160 copies signed by 

the author, was sold on publication. 
Ordinary edition. 


7s. 6d. net 
% 
LADY INTO FOX 5s. net 
4 MAN IN THE ZOO 5s. net 
THE SAILOR’S RETURN 6s. net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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A Selection of 


Cambridge Books 


Recently Published 


An Introduction to the 
Theory of Perception 


By Sr JOHN HERBERT PARSONS, C.B.E., D.8a,, 
F.R.C.S., F.R.S. 
With 71 text figures. Royal 8vo. 18s net. 
Cambridge Psychological Library. 





The Group Mind 


A Sketch of the Principles of Collective Psychology 
with some attempt to apply them to Je 
Interpretation of National Life and Character. 
By WILLIAM McDOUGALL, F.R.S. 
With a New Preface specially written for this editiom 
New and Cheaper (Second) Edition. Royal Sve. 
15s net. Cambridge Psychological Library. 





TWO OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
by Prof. A. N. WHITEHEAD 


Science and the 
Modern World 


LOWELL LECTURES, 1925. 


New and Cheaper Impression (Reset). 
Crown 8vo, 8s 6d net. 


“This book seems to me to be a great one. I have 
read it several times over.” 
Viscount HALDANE in The Empire Review. 
“One of those books that mark an epoch.” 
JULIAN HUXLEY in "The Spectator. 
“2 embodies the material of a revolution in our whole 
concept of life.”"-HERBERT READ in The New Criterion. 


Religion in the Making 
LOWELL LECTURES, 1926. 


New Impression (Reset). Crown 8vo. 68 net. 

“Professor Whitehead is one of the most valuable 
writers we have on philosophic matters. . . . fe feel 
that some of his remarks, like the utterances of an oracle, 
should be engraved in stone.”"—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

* Undoubtedly one of the most striking books of the 
present time.”’"—Daily Masi, 


A History of Late 18th Century 
Drama, 1750—1800. 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 


*“ Professor Nicoll emerges with as great a triumph as 
in his two previous volumes. Like them, this should 
become the standard hook on the subject.” 

The Hesiminster Gacette. 


Politics and the Land 
By C. DAMPIER-WHETHAM, M.A., F.RS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s met. 
The author gives reasons for rejecting most or all of 


the more drastic and spectacular measures which have 
been proposed as remedies for the present agricultural 
depression; and he offers the present book as a contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem and an analysis of the 
causes underlying the trouble. 


A New Theory of Dante’s Matelda 
By R. B. HARROWER. 


Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


“ Interesting, closely reasoned and scholarly.’ 
The Tim es Litewary A 


Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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Glasgow described the official strike-breaking organisation, 
and emphasised the effect of the growth of road transport on 
the strike policy in general. Mr. Emile Burns described in detail 
the progress of the strike in a large number of localities. Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe purported to reveal strike secrets “‘ from the 
inside,” but in fact only told us how it felt inside the Daily 
Herald (temporarily the British Worker) office. And now we 
have three more books, all concerned with different aspects of 
the great affair. 

Of these books, Mr. Martin’s alone attempts to be literature. 
It is exceptionally well written, full of good phrases and ee | 
points at the expense of the Government and the great Britis 
Public. It hardly attempts to dig beneath the surface, and much 
of it is a mere account of casua] phenomena. Mr. Martin is apt 
to attach too much importance to quotations from the Daily 
Mail or the British Gazette, and to score small points on a really 
big subject. But his opening survey is excellent, and he de- 
molishes very thoroughly the idea that the Trades Union Congress 
was engaged in an “ attack on the Constitution,” or had any 
other idea in view than a peaceful strike in support of the miners’ 
case for a living wage. This also came out very plainly in Mr. 
Arnot’s book, and the testimony is the more valuable because 
Mr. Arnot, a leading Communist, regards it as a heavy score 
against the Trades Union Congress General Council that it was 
not engaged in promoting a revolution. Mr. Arnot wishes it 
had been ; but both he and the three authors of the third book 
mentioned at the head of this notice are quite as certain as Mr. 
Martin that it was not. 

It has been so much the fashion to admire the British Public 
for its self-command during the Great Strike that it is refreshing 
to read Mr. Martin slashing out at it for its stupidity. 
* Capitalists,” he writes, “‘ have all become democrats since the 
discovery that, in the twentieth century, it is, after all, possible 
to fool almost all the people all the time.” And again, “ Probably 
no race is as generous as the English in forgiving those whom it 
has wronged.” Such a saying has the essence of wit ; and wit is 
rare enough in our current polemical literature for us to be 
grateful when we meet it. 

Mr. Arnot’s is a very odd book. Much more than half of it 
is devoted to a most useful review of the nine months which 
preceded the “ General Strike.” The strike itself is then dis- 
posed of in an astonishing series of staccato and exclamatory 
paragraphs separated by numerous documents. As a history of 
the strike it is nearly worthless ; as a study of the nine months 
before it is distinctly good, though Mr. Arnot’s devotion to the 
Communist Party causes him to devote a quite disproportionate 
space to its insignificant a at the cost of omitting all 
account of the actual working of the coal subsidy. Throughout, 
numerous documents are quoted ; but it was a crime to issue 
such a book without an index, and so make the reader hunt 
through and through in the hope of lighting on the right document , 

‘The Plebs History is, like most of the publications of that 
group, lively, ill-written, sloppy in its thinking, and yet quite 
interesting. It is in essence a “ left wing” story of how the 
workers were betrayed by the General Council’s “ treason,” 
and its version adds nothing new to the treatment of this parti- 
cular theme. But it has a good deal of interesting information 
about the progress of the strike in the various districts; and it 
does not share Mr. Arnot’s illusions about the importance of the 
Communist Party. In fine, no one of these books is a history of 
the *‘ General Strike”; but all of them contain useful material 
for later historians. 


SOME DETECTIVE STORIES 


The Big Four. By Acarua Curistie. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

The Green Rope. By J. S. Firercuer. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

The Three Taps. By Ronatp Knox. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

The Bat. From the Play by M. R. Rrinegarrt and A. Horwoop. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

The Clue in the Glass. By W. B.M. Fercuson. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

The Colfax Book-plate. By AcNes MILLER. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


The output of detective or ‘“‘ mystery ”’ stories is increasing 
in geometrical progression. It is indeed becoming positively 
prodigious—in response, no doubt, to an equally prodigious 
demand. The vast majority of such stories are unmitigated 
rubbish, yet we buy or borrow them and read them. The 
demand, in fact, still remains well ahead of the supply. But 
what awful dull stuff most of it is; and accordingly, with 
what bright hopes we open a new Agatha Christie or J. S. 
Fletcher! Neither of these writers has ever produced a 
Villa Rose, but also they have never produced anything really 
bad. One cannot review such books without giving away 
their plots. One can make only such remarks as that while 





es 


The Big Four is not quite up to the standard that we have 
learned to expect from the ingenious Mrs. Agatha Christie, it 
is well above the ordinary level and quite worth ° 
and that The Green Rope—the best of this bunch—has the 
technical perfection which we have found in most of Mr. Fletcher's 
earlier books. In neither is there a boring page. 

The case of Father Knox, however, is quite different. We 
are apt to expect more of him than of either of the writers we 
have just mentioned ; yet, in fact, we have no grounds for 
any such expectation in this particular field of popular modern 
literature. His first detective story, The Viaduct M 
was remarkably involved and dull; and The Three Taps is 
even worse. Its pointlessness and incoherence are almost 
startling. According to the publisher’s “ blurb,” the author's 
aim is “ to provoke with its last chapter the satisfying emotion 
of ‘ Confound-it-all-why-didn’t-I-think-of-that ?’”" We cannot 
conceive that any such emotion or question could be aroused 
in the breast of any single reader of The Three Taps. The 
ultimate explanation is not only unexpected but 
unbelievable, and is supported by no proofs whatever. It is, 
in fact, quite nonsensical, and could have been foreseen by no 
reader whose intellectual processes did not qualify him for 9 
lunatic asylum. The tale is well enough, but the solution 
does not even deserve to be called fantastic: it is silly. And 
so few of the “clues” and loose ends are gathered up that 
the chief feeling of the normal reader would be, we imagine, 
that he had been cheated. The book, in fact, reminds us of 
the child’s riddle: ‘“‘ What is that which has feathers and four 
legs and crows in the morning?” The answer is “a cock.” 
** But why four legs?” ‘Oh, I only put that in to make it 
more difficult.” Certainly we hope that Father Knox, if he 
intends in his literary career to pursue this particular genre, 
will endeavour to achieve a rather higher standard of intelli- 
gibility and coherence. We do not ask much of such books, 
but we want at least to be able to believe, when we get to the 
dénouement, that it might have been so, and to be offered some 
sort of reason for thinking it was so. 

The Bat is a very different sort of mystery story. Its dis- 
tinctive qualities derive from the fact that it was originally 
written as a play, of which this volume is a very competent 
adaptation. The result is that the action is highly concen- 
trated and the dialogue quite unusually bright and amusing. 
The reader is carried from page to page without a halt anywhere, 
and whatever time he begins the book is likely to finish it before 
he goes to bed. The plot, moreover, is perfectly coherent, and 
it is quite possible for tae reader to anticipate the solution a 
good many pages before he reaches it. 

The Clue in the Glass, again, is an excellent tale. It is an 
American book, and the English reader may have certain faults 
to find with it; but no one can say that it is ever dull—and 
that is the great thing. One is a little taken aback, however, 
when one finds the immaculate hero—anxious to get married 
without delay—not only making a false declaration on oath but 
bribing two hotel servants to make a similar declaration. He 
is caught and goes to prison, as also do both the servants. 
Yet he is rather proud of the exploit, and declares that in 
the same circumstances he would do it again, i.e., get the 
servants sent to prison for perjury. Such a manceuvre may be 
“ playing the game” according to American standards, but by 
English standards it certainly is not. However, his next 
francée—the heroine—accepts the story of the suborned perjury 
without a qualm, and seems to think it altogether a rather 
noble and chivalrous affair. Autres pays autres meurs. But it 
is a good tale all the same. 

The Colfax Book-plate is another American story, and as an 
example of detective fiction it is unusual, if not unique, in the 
fact that the narrator (as well as the author) is a woman. 
the mystery is a little far-fetched, the “ local colour” is more 
than ordinarily good and the book reads well from beginning 
end. Indeed, all these six books are good in their way. e 
truth is, in fact, that of the multitude of detective stories that 
are published nowadays, in response to an insatiable public 
demand, we have no space to notice any that are not pretty 
ee. And perhaps we should not have noticed The Three Taps 

d not its author earned our respect by other work. 


A FACTORY INSPECTOR'S 
REMINISCENCES 


Thirty Years in the Public Service. By Rose E. SQuiRe, 
O.B.E. With an Introduction by Sir Epwarp TRovr, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 

There is no one better qualified to write of factory law and its 
administration than Miss Squire, who has recently left the Civil 
Service after a generation of devoted work. She began as & 
sanitary inspector under the Kensington Vestry, but soon left 
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PANTON MAGAZINE 


The Magazine of the Coming Writer and Artist 
A Quarterly Review of Literature and the Arts 
JANUARY—MARCH NUMBER, 1927 


+ Veet EXHIBITIONS. PLaYs 
CERTS. Ss. ’ 

pooK ‘REVIEWS (John Drinkwater, Ernest Rhys, Osbert and 
Sacheverell Sitwell, Edward Shanks, and others). 


The APRIL—JUNE NUMBER, 1927, 
wt bes SPECIAL ART NUMBER 


bus of the Competitions of the Half-yearly Festival of 

Tee Sys Testere (organised by the Panton Arts Club) and 

results of these Sapiens will be published in the 
PANTON MAGAZINE. 


1/6 from all booksellers. 
Annual Subscription 5/-, if ordered direct from The 
PANTON MAGAZINE, 16 Panton Street, S.W. 1 
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THE ONLY WAY 


A Commentary on Current Party Controversies. 
By Captain A. H, HENpeRSOoN-LIVESEY. 


This book will prove of great interest to all keen poli- 
ticians; the author has had great experience in the field of 
political organisation, and the book is readable, instructive 
and amusing. 

The title has specific reference to an original and far- 
reaching proposal for Labour and Liberal co-operation at 
the next election which is likely to create much controversy. 


2/-, postage 2d. 
Published by: 


SOCIAL SERVICES LIMITED, 
at 170 Palace Chambers, Bridge St., Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Telephone: 1171 Victoria. 
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that to become a factory inspector, and eventually Deputy Lady 
Inspector of Factories and the first woman Principal in the 
Home Office. She also did some important work outside, first 
as a special investigator for the Poor Law Commission in 1906 
and 1907, and later as Director of Women’s Welfare at the 
Ministry of Munitions in 1918, and in the training of demobilised 
women after the war. 

Miss Squire’s story does not contain the excitements that 
we should look for in the autobiography of a diplomatist or 
@ company promoter. But there is enough to show that a 
factory inspector’s life need not be a dull one. Her experi- 
ences ranged from a descent into a Cornish tin mine, 3,000 feet 
deep, clad in a drill suit and a bowler hat with a candle stuck 
on the brim, to a protracted campaign against gombeen men 
in the wilds of Ireland. She has much to tell us, too. of her 
raids on factories, and of the scandals she laid bare in some of 
them. Occasionally there was something to laugh at instead of 
to weep at, as when late one night in a tailor’s home she found 
“two girls disguised as a bolster behind a woman in bed, all 
fully dressed, working aprons and thimbles complete,” and in 
another room a lively pair of eyes peeping at her from under a 
sheet that was supposed to be covering a corpse! But Miss 
Squire is not writing for effect ; in general she discusses gravely 
and simply, with a striking lack of egoism, the problems she has 
met with and the reforms that she believes are wanted. 

There have been, of course, great improvements in the 
factories and workshops in the last thirty years, many of them 
due to the efforts of Miss Squire herself and her fellow-inspectors. 
The horrors of industrial diseases have been diminished, and 
one, at any rate, “ phossy jaw,” has been eliminated altogether. 
Sanitation is better understood, and accidents are more care- 
fully guarded against than they used to be, though not as care- 
fully as they should be. The lifting and carrying of heavy 
weights by women and adolescents is far less general. Above all, 
working hours have been shortened, and the “ half-timer ” has 
disappeared from the textile mills. Nevertheless, there remains 
plenty to be done, and Miss Squire points to certain urgent 
reforms. The Washington Hours Convention ought to be 
ratified; there is still overwork against which the protection of 
the law is required. Better lighting and ventilation regulations 
are sadly needed, and further safety precautions. Nor is truck 
by any means dead, though it may not be so vigorous as it was 
when Miss Squire was fighting the Irish shopkeepers, who got 
wretched peasants to knit “* best heather-mixture socks” at 
the rate of 1s. 6d. a dozen pairs, and paid them in packets of 
inferior tea. Finally there are two classes of workers—those in 
shops and in offices—who fall outside the Factory Acts, and 
who certainly need protection. We hope that Miss Squire will 
before long see the carrying of these and the other reforms that 
she argues for so amiably and so convincingly. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Memories for My Grand-son. By Joun Evetyn. Nonesuch Press. 
10s. 


This wise and delightful little book was written in 1709, but it has 
never before been published. The present edition has been produced 
at the instance of the author’s descendant, the present owner of 
Wotton, who has just attained the same age as had the diarist’s grand- 
son in 1709. The book is small and contains, in tabloid form, advice 
on the subject of keeping up a house and estate. This advice, if one 
excepts the list of useful books and the references to obsolete fire- 
arms and such like, might with advantage be read by any contempor- 
ary young man in the position of Evelyn’s grandson. The Wotton 
estate must in Evelyn's day have been a very elaborate establishment, 
and the eare of it, if the young man carried out his instructions to the 
ietter, must have left him little or no spare time. The book makes 
delightfully humorous reading: of Friends, Evelyn says: 

But be not desirous of large Aquaintance and Familiars, who 
will rob you of abundance and precious Time and are often un- 
seasonably troublesom or presumptuous. 


He is very severe on the subject of waste and to the lady of the house 
is relegated the arduous task of preventing it in all departments 
““within the House and all its appartements, Beding, Hangings, 
Plate, pewter, linnen, kitchin furniture, laundry, larders, dairy, 
cellers, even to the garrets.’’ One gathers that he was something of 
a tyrant: 
To prevent all wast and Imbeziling whatsoever by Chare Women 
and pretended helpers who will otherwise insensibly incroch and 
are commonly introduc’d by idle and lazy servants. 


“* Insensibly incroch ” is good. Elsewhere he counsels great modera- 
tion in the use of field sports and regards the keeping of dogs as a 
slavery. A salutary little book. 


i 


The Actor in Dickens. By J. B. VAN AMERONGEN. Cecil Palmer 
7s. 6d. ; 
Although in many ways a most useful compilation, Mr. Van Amer. 
ongen’s book is disappointing. It is packed with information, jt 
is very fully annotated, and for every statement of importance gy. 
thority is given. It is, in fact, almost an encyclopedia of Dickeng 
relations to and with the theatre, and that it lacks an index seems 
inexplicable. But the title is so alluring, so suggestive of an in 
tation of Dickens in terms of the theatre, that the Meticulous 
researches of its author among the records of Dickens as actor ang 
playwright come almost as a shock. There is one chapter, however 
in which the suggestion of the title is so far redeemed, that one could 
wish the whole book had been written on the same lines. Here Mr, 
Van Amerongen deals briefly but specifically with the actor in Dickens 
as revealed in the novels. That Dickens visualised his 
and himself felt every emotion he described, is patent to all who 
really understand his work, but we know from the actual experieng 
of one of his daughters, that once, at any rate, he not only felt and 
visualised, but actually acted the part he was at the moment creati ; 
rushing to the mirror making facial contortions and returning to his 
desk as if satisfied with the experiment. With this incident in ming 
Mr. Van Amerongen quotes many passages which demonstrate this 
power of the novelist to assume the parts of his dramatis persone, 
Looked at in this light, his minute but vivid descriptions of the facia] 
expressions and gestures of his characters, may be read as 
directions by an actor dramatist who not only knew how the thi 
should be done, but had actually done it. That the theatre of his 
time had a great influence on Dickens’ work, and not always for good, 
is apparent ; but maybe it was his love of acting, and that close study 
of emotion and its expression which is the actor’s business, that gave 
and still gives his work its incomparable power of moving the reader, 
to love and hate, to laughter and to tears. 


Unknown Brighton. By Georce AITCHISON. 
LANGDALE. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

The adjective “ unknown,” freely used by enterprising writers, may 
not mean much to-day, but here it is justified. One would think that 
Brighton was only a sea-front of huge hotels and modern lodgings. 
But the artist’s striking pictures and the author's study 
antiquaries have discovered views and corners full of old-world 
attractions, which, as a matter of fact, go far beyond the royal Georges, 
The church of St. Nicholas, which looks very well in the picture, has 
in truth been considerably restored since the fourteenth century, but 
its font, which has long been recognised as coming from somewhere 
else, is a genuine antique of great interest. ‘“‘ The Lanes” include 
streets which in their picturesqueness remind us of the wynds of 
Edinburgh. If the place-name of Brighton means “ divided,” it 
may refer. not to the stream which is now underground, but to people 
of a different race keeping apart, as happened elsewhere in English 
towns. The Roman relics of the place are not very imposing, and no 
expert, as the writer admits, can put Portus Adurni near by. But he 
has a tale of axes of the Bronze Age melted down by an ignorant dealer. 
The garish Pavilion, too, has found for him a pretty story of an 
Orienta! soldier in war-time, who, recovering from a swoon and seeing 
Allah honoured in ornamental Arabic, thought himself in Paradise. 
To conclude his agreeable olio, Mr. Aitchison has discovered a well- 
authenticated ghost. 


Moonraker and Other Poems. By Davip Fincuam. Selwyn and 
Blount. 8s. 6d. 

While none of the poems in this small collection by a new writer 
are particularly ambitious, they show an unusually successful sim- 
plicity of style. Adhering closely to traditional form, Mr. Fincham 
manages to avoid the lack of spontaneity which affects so many 
modern poets when they adopt the more severe lyrical forms. He 
knows what he likes, and whether his subject is Spring on the Wilt- 
shire Downs, a piece of Chinese porcelain, or the flight of a kestrel, he 
describes what he sees and feels in a direct and individual manner 
without any attempt to be abstruse or to mystify the reader, yet with 
a real sense of words and rhythm. Occasionally in his clipped lines 
there is a echo of Housman, and in other places the influence of W. H. 
Davies is recognisable; but for the most part Mr. Fincham seems little 
affected by any of the Georgian poets. It is compression and avoid- 
ance of the unnecessary word that is his most distinctive feature: 

Since she is gone, 
Why talk about 
Her senseless mould? 


What I have donc 
And taken out 
Of love ... I hold! 


These two verses of an epitaph, “ On a Dead Lady,” show this quality 
at its best. 


European Dramatists. By Arcu1BaLp IienpERson. Revised Edition. 

Illustrated. Appleton. 15s. 

To send one’s soul adventuring among masterpieces is a dangerous 
if personally fascinating experiment. One may be fortunate enough 
to reveal the masterpieces in some new light, but it is more likely 
to be the soul which wil) suffer from the exposure. It is the question 


Illustrated by Srenia 
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of the degree of Mr. Henderson’s penetration into his subjects which 
gives us pause; of his industry there can be no doubt at all. His 
biographical accounts are generally both accurate and thorough, 
and he is always interesting and probably accurate in his reporting 
of what various famous men “once said to me.” To discover in 
the volume little genuine criticism is not to deny it interest: Mr. 
Henderson is a man of wide knowledge and dramatic experience, 
and anyone seeking a first acquaintance with the work of either 
Strindberg, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Wilde, Shaw, Granville Barker, 
Schnitzler or Galsworthy, will do well to refer to this new and 
enlarged edition of his European Dramatisis. 


My Farm in Miniature. By Grorce Moruanp. 
10s. 6d. 

The farm that Mr. Morland here describes is a small holding of 
five acres, which is devoted to the raising of vegetables, fruit and 
green food for the live stock, and the keeping of goats and cows, 
poultry, pigs, pigeons, rabbits and bees. The allocation of the land 
for these purposes is explained, and the cost of stock and appliances 
estimated. The total capital estimated is £450, all of which will 
not be required at once, indeed the neophyte is advised to go slowly 
and to profit by experience as he goes. The advice which follows 
is practical and detailed, whether the holding is acquired as 
a business or as a hobby. Mr. Morland writes from experience, 
assumes no knowledge in his readers, and takes the first things first. 
The book should prove useful to the large and growing class of small- 
holder for whom it is written. 


Agricola’s Road into Scotland: The Great Roman Road from York 
to the Tweed. By Jessie MoTHerseie. Lane. 10s. 6d. 

We are all antiquaries at heart. To-day, even the most learned 
of antiquaries does not deliberately refrain from entertaining, while 
a host of light writers are engaged in popularising the work of the 
antiquarian Societies and finding a ready public for their books. 
Among those Miss Mothersole has won an honourable position. In 
Hadrian’s Wail she gave to much traversed ground a fresh interest, 
and in The Saxon Shore she dealt with the chain of Roman forts 
on our East Coast, and incidentally dealt with Rome as a naval 
. In her present book she returns to Roman Britain, and 
‘ollows the road—once known as Leeming Lane and Dere Street, 
and later as Watling Street—from York to Newstead, describin 
as she goes the sites of the great towns and forts that once marke 
its course. Down even to quite recent times this old Roman road 
was the only made road in the districts through which it runs. As 
in her former books, Miss Mothersole has varied her detailed recon- 
structions of Roman Britain with many agreeable descriptions of 
the present countryside and its people, and her numerous sketches 
in line and colour add to the attraction of her book 
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About Motoring 
COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


HERE is a growing feeling, both amongst motorists and 
the general public, that compulsory insurance Clauses 
should figure in the new motor legislation when Parii. 

ment finds time to tackle such subjects. When the p 
was first mooted it received much caustic criticism at the hands 
of authoritative persons. In particular, apprehension Was 
expressed that such clauses might prove a goldmine to the 
insurance people, who would practically be entrusted with g 
monopoly of a unique character, the resources of the State being 
enlisted to compel us to deal with the monopolists. 
croakers were not wanting to prophesy that increased rec! 
would be evident in driving methods. The latter objection jy 
ridiculous. Every motorist who has been involved in a serious 
crash knows quite well that the mere ownership of a policy dogs 
not relieve such callous self-interest as may figure in his emotions, 
Even if he is devoid of pity or moral responsibility he knows 
quite well that the police will investigate the circumstances and 
prosecute him if he is in the least guilty, whilst his innocence at 
the best may be difficult to substantiate. In addition, insurance 
policies are full of pitfalls for the unwary, and road law is quite 
beyond the comprehension of laymen. The difficulty of eliminat- 
ing greedy monopolists is far more serious, since the natural 
law of competition operates very stiffly in insurance matters, 
One cannot found a great insurance company as readily as one 
can open a tobacconist’s shop. But it should not baffle the wits 
of the draughtsmen in the law department of the Government to 
devise adequate safeguards if compulsory insurance is deemed 
advisable on general grounds. 

* * - 


The daily newspapers have lately revived this matter in 
connection with several incidents wherein owners of property 
suffered material damage through motorists electing to crash 
in the vicinity. Probably the consequent attempts to recover 
the cost of repair were clumsily handled by the solicitors 
concerned. But it is only a matter of time for some driver with 
no money at his back to deposit one or two tons of metal in 
somebody’s front sitting room through an improvised entrance 
knocked out of the wall ; and justice demands that in such cases 
the owner of the room should be reimbursed. Far more serious 
are injuries to life and limb. To quote an actual case, a young 
officer was crippled for life not very long ago, and received no 
payments of any sort or kind. The guilt was somewhat distri- 
buted, for he was riding an uninsured motor-bicycle at the time 
of the accident, and his own foolishness in omitting to obtain 
cover mitigates sympathy to some extent. So far as the actual 
crash was concerned the motor-cyclist was wholly and completely 
innocent. He was proceeding at a very moderate speed on his 
proper side of the road when he was cut down by a man ina 
very large and expensive car. The obvious opulence of the car 
and his own entire innocence limited anxiety to the medical and 
professional aspects for the moment. These were serious enough; 
as the service could have no further use for him, the loss of a leg 
created problems as to his future occupation; his parents had 
spent some £2,000 on his technical education to little purpose, 
and his funds were quite inadequate for the expenses of the 
surgeon and the nursing home. It transpired anon that the 
driver of the £3,000 car was in a precarious financial position ; 
he filed his petition almost immediately after the accident, and not 
a copper has ever been recovered, as the policy on the offending 
car had lapsed. Here, again, is an obvious case of rank injustice, 
and the Government must be considered as a moral accomplice iD 
all such cases, since it permits citizens to handle lethal instruments 
on the public roads without taking any steps to insure that they 
shall offer any redress proportionate to the harm which they may 


wreak, 
* -* » 


Nobody can wonder at a free country’s dread of monopolies, 
or at the allied fact that insurance companies themselves are @ 
little afraid of any compulsory clauses. Motor insurance pays 
very handsomely indeed under the present system, which 
permits the insurers to pick their clients and to reject applic 
tions for policies from drivers whose road record is dubious oF 
deplorable. If insurance companies were compelled to provide 
cover for certain notorious drivers, for elderly motorists whose 
physical faculties are beginning to deteriorate and for ——— 
at or near the minimum age, whose inexperience sugges 
risks of an abnormal character, sweeping changes in the premium 
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REJUVENATION 


The Progress of Modern Scientific Discovery. 




























































hen Parlig. The iron age, the stone age, the medieval age—all the dark ages 
Ne Proposal | 4¢ mankind—have faded into oblivion, and the present—the day of 
t the hands come to its own, foretelling the bright days of the future 
NSiOn Was when the sway of the illnesses which now cast a shadow over the 
une to the world will be entirely broken. To-day is the day of electricity—now 
known to be the all-embracing, all-potent power in the world. Recent 
State being xientific discoveries reveal the fact that every known substance is in 
irthermore, reality a form of electricity varying according to the number and 
ecklessness wdivity of the electrons which compose it. These electrons revolve 
jection is ground nuclei as planets do around the sun. The human body is in 
D @ serious consequence merely a form of solid ELECTRICITY composed of 
policy does trillions of electrons, and, by its form and structure, a perfect electrical 
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tances All our lives we generate electricity—the negative current passing *y OF RARE 
or through the nerves and the positive through the blood. This dual pe 

naman type of circulation is life. This fact has recently been strikingly = TOBACCOS 


demonstrated by the invention of a burglar alarm which is set in action 





Ww 
(climate wolely by the electricity given off by the burglar who approaches it. 
le natural In youth, when the human electrical machine is young, we generate, 
> matters, if healthy, a superabundance of electricity. The result is revealed 
ily as one jn an abundance of energy and activity. As time goes on our ability 
e the wits to generate electricity lessens, and more and more of the less important 
rnment to parts of the body receive a lessened supply, because to maintain life 
is deemed the main shaft, as it were, must receive its proper quota. The result / 
is that one begins to suffer from gout, sciatica, rheumatism, and Bstabhebed isp. Branch ot { 
countless other enfeebling ailments. fol Grew Britain and “a 
natter in Such old age is not necessarily one of time, but more often of con- a — Cx 


stitution, brought on sometimes by excess, but in many cases an 
property inheritance from birth. In every instance the remedy is to infuse into 
to crash the body the “yoy | electricity. To do this in the required quantities 
> recover without injury has hitherto been thought :mpossible, owing to the lack 
solicitors of the correct apparatus. The invention of a wonderful machine called 
a “Rejuvenator” by Mr, O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A., F.G.S., F.P.C.(Lond.), 
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scale would obviously be necessary. Either the normal motorist 
would have to carry his share of the risks of the abnormal 
motorist or else there would have to be a sliding scale of 
premium rates. High rates would soon be demanded from 
the older and the younger drivers, and penalty charges would 
be inflicted on drivers who had sustained one or more accidents, 
major or minor, possibly through no fault of their own. It is 
quite certain that there would be no keen competition amongst 
the insuring syndicates to handle the business of several thousand 
persons whose names would soon form an unofficial black list. 
* * ~ 

When all these and other difficulties have been considered 
it still remains intolerable that in a country which cherishes 
ideals of justice the State can provide no protection or com- 
pensation for individuals whose persons or purses have been 
injured by the casual crimes and blunders of third parties. 


R. E. Davrmpson. 


THE CITY 


EW issues continue apace, ranging from gilt-edged 
N municipal loans to new artificial silk companies. 
British municipalities are still managing to place 
their 5 per cent. loans at 100}, but it is doubtful how much 
longer this will be possible, unless there is a reduction in the 
Bank Rate. At a time when this class of security is issued to 
yield less than 5 per cent., it may be interesting to some readers 
to know that it is possible to get the same type of security on 
a trustee investment to yield £5 2s. 6d. per cent. The Ficet- 
wood Urban District Council receives loans of £250 and upwards 
at this rate of interest, and hands the investor a mortgage 
bond for which it makes no additional charge. 


* * + 


Markets are uneven. Among investment stocks foreign 
bonds remain firm, and the Rumanian Consolidated 4 per cent. 
Loan, again recommended in these notes on February 5th at 
453, is now a point higher, after having been 47 bid. The 
Rumanian exchange is noticeably firm, and it looks as though 
this (admittedly speculative) loan would go higher. 


- * * 


Argentine rails continue their upward movement. Oils 
have recovered somewhat, but have not yet gone ahead as 
much as they deserve. I hear of rather promising developments 
in connection with Trinidad Leaseholds, which may render 
that share attractive even at its present price of £4 12s. 6d. 
South Africans are perhaps the liveliest of the markets, the 
exceptionally brilliant figures of the Anglo-American Corporation 
of South Africa and Consolidated Mines Selection having 
stimulated this section. There are even signs of animation in 
the rubber shares, the conviction gaining ground that the next 
few months will witness a turn in this commodity. One 
authority, who should be well informed, tells me that in his 
opinion things are shaping here for a very sharp and sudden 
rise in the commodity one of these days; he added, however, 
somewhat sadly, that in prognostications regarding rubber 
the time factor appears always to be wrong. What is pro- 
phesied does usually occur, but is not punctual. 

* * * 


The poor results of the home railway companies will be no 
surprise to readers of these notes, but in two cases at least 
the market has been completely taken aback at the extent to 
which reserves have disappeared. The London, Midland and 
Scottish dividend was 8 per cent., the smallest in its history 
or in that of its predecessor, the London and North Western. 
To pay this it was necessary to take £7,188,000 from the 
reserves. Expressed another way, the company last year 
earned the interest on its Debenture stocks and 4 per cent. 
Guaranteed stock, but only half the dividend on its £119,000,000 
of 4 per cent. Preference stock, and nothing at all on the 
£145,000,000 of other Preference and Ordinary stocks. The 
London and North Eastern, serving as it does those industrial 
areas that have suffered most, makes even a worse showing. 
To keep its senior stocks in the list of trustee securities, the 
company has declared a nominal dividend of one-eighth of 
1 per cent. (2s. 6d. per £100) on its £42,860,925 of 5 per cent. 
Preferred Ordinary Stock, but to pay the interest and dividend 
on all prior stocks it had to take about £7,000,000 from reserves, 
apart from another £1,700,000 which have to be taken from 
this quarter to meet foreign coal commitments during the 


Le . 


current year. Put another way, this company appears 4, 
have just about earned the interest on its Debentures, ang 
nothing upon its £257,000,000 of Guaranteed, Preference ang 
Ordinary stocks. Of course, last year was exceptional, but 
neither the position nor the outlook is very cheering for the 
railway companies ; and although the Government of Mr, 

George (who is good at reserve funds) gave the companies 
most generous allocations, these, in the case of the London ang 
North Eastern at least, must now be practically exhausted, 
The Southern Railway has done least badly, partly because it 
is more a passenger line, and partly because it has followed 
an enlightened policy of electrification. The railways hope to 
recover their position by the simple, but not always effective, 
process of raising their charges. " 

+ * 

The two most important changes that have occurred in the 
field of world finance since the war are the growth of the Uniteg 
States and of Holland as international money markets, We 
hear a great deal of the former, but not so much of the latter, 
From early times Holland has been a great market for foreign 
investments, of an extremely wide range. The bonds of 
every foreign Government appear in the Amsterdam list, and 
its American railroad section is much more extensive thay 
that of London. During the past few years Amsterdam's 
importance as a foreign market has increased by leaps and 
bounds. It was the first European monetary centre to give a 
revolving credit to Germany, and thus opened up to tiat 
country the money markets of the world. Before the war the 
big German banks had large and important branches in London, 
the main business of which was to finance transit trade. These 
institutions were closed down after the outbreak of war, and 
their premises sold by our Government. They have never been 
reopened, and Holland has availed itself of the opportunity to 
take the place of London as clearing house between overseas 
producers and Continental consumers, the German banks 
having opened big branches in that country besides being 
interested in newly-formed Dutch institutions which act as 
acceptance houses. Holland has lent more money to Germany 
than any other country except the United States, and hardly 
a week passes without some considerable foreign loan being 
placed in Amsterdam, ¢.g., Denmark, France, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Argentina and New South Wales. It should 
not be forgotten that Amsterdam enjoys the lowest money 
rates of any city in the world. How largely foreign loans 
preponderate in the Dutch market is shown by the fact that 
out of a total of FI. 459,883,000 (£38,000,000) of issues last 
year, no less than £23,500,000 were foreign. Bearing in mind 
that the population of Holland is only a little over 7 millions, 
as against 47 millions for Great Britain and Ireland, this total 
is surprisingly large, and compares with a total of £60,000,000 
for foreign loans and shares in this country last year. 

A. Emit Davirs. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS 


TuirtTy-Stx YEARS OF CO- PARTNERSHIP. 


The ordinary general meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company was held, on Wednesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
BC. Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. (the President), in 


eee speech the President said: The results of the year’s working 
have not been disappointing. By that I do not describe the past 
year as & rous one, but rather that in it we have held our own ; 
{ might even say we have done more, in very trying and unusual 
; ces. 

‘As one result of the coal strike we had to raise our charges during 
the second half of the year by an average of rather less than 15 per 
ent. South Londoners’ pockets are not sufficiently elastic to meet, 
without economising, such an extra strain upon their resources, for, 
in a great number of instances, the amount allocated to gas is a 
definite rtion of the weekly budget. Then, too, there was the 
restriction in shop lighting. In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that whatever be the form of lighting favoured by tradespeople 
within their shops, there is no uncertainty about their award of the 
to gas lamps as a means of attracting customers to visit them. 
e two circumstances account fully for the fact that I am unable 
to report any actual increase in the gas sold over the last twelvemonth. 
But if gas consumption has remained on the whole stationary, 
a substantial increase has taken place not only in the number of 
consumers, but in the quantity of appliances in use. The turnover of 
our gas fittings business showed a substantial increase over the previous 
. It is becoming more and more essential to provide that the 
many possibilities of gas shall be available for use by the public. 
I may mention that the new so-called log-fire we showed last year 
at the Ideal Home Exhibition has met with a success quite beyond 

our anticipations. 

Coal SUPPLIES DURING STRIKES. 


I now come to deal with the subject which has dominated the 
company's operations during the past year. I refer to the two great 
strikes. I have often regretted the wastefulness arising from having 
to lay down large stocks of coal for no other pu than to provide 

inst these outbursts of industrial unrest. We had once more to 
face this contingency, —— for the emergency nearly a quarter 
of a million tons, or one-fifth of our total yearly consumption. But 
it soon became evident that even an extreme provision of this kind 
would not see us through. 

Fortunately, we turned our thoughts to American rather than 
Continental coal, and of this quality we purchased something like 
$00,000 tons. I am bound to say that our dealings with America 
were highly satisfactory. The American coal was carried in steamers 
very much larger than those normally serving the company, and 
it was evident that but a small proportion of these could be cleared 
at the unloading piers and jetties in ordinary use. Fortunately, 
every help was given to us by the authorities. 

We received invaluable aid from the Board of Admiralty, which 
placed at our disposal the special facilities installed both at Portsmouth 
and Sheerness for the coaling of warcraft. But for this timely and 

t assistance our ition would have been very difficult. There 

is another important fact and that is the freedom from labour troubles 
in connection with the discharge of coal. I cannot but think that 
this was an indication that one important section of the industrial 
community was not sympathetic with the attitude of those who 
were leading the miners in the struggle. We found our own fleet 
of colliers very useful in carrying the transhipped coal. We were 
also enabled to help some half-dozen other gas undertakings wholly 
orim part. In quality the American coal was very good. 


IMPORTANCE OF COKE OUTPUT. 


The importance of this will be realised when it is remembered that 
its suitability for our use depends upon its gas-making qualities, 
not its steam-raising ones. Our gas consumers, therefore, obtained 
right through the strike the fullest value for every therm of gas 
they * ey for. We were also during the stoppage able to assist no 
less thirty-one other gas undertakings with supplies of coke, 
which they were able to convert into gas with their carburetted water 
gasplants. I may mention that, in addition, we furnished considerable 
quantities to the pumping stations of the Metropolitan Water Board, 
as well as various other essential industries. Many expressions of 
Sppreciation were received by us from our coke customers for the 
way in which their supplies were maintained. 

When the supply of fuel during the general stoppage was threatened 
to hospitals, bakeries and other food-producing concerns, the situation 
was met by the company’s employees driving our own or hired lorries, 
and thus maintaining some essential needs of the community. 
(Applause.) The fullest measure of praise is merited by our officials 
and employees for their admirable handling of the many difficulties 
arising during these very troublous times. 


AMMONIA AND TAR. 


, Ammonia, once a valuable source of income, has now fallen so low 
im value that its contribution to reducing the selling price of gas is 
exceedingly little. In many small undertakings its extraction can 
how only be carried on at a loss. It is pretty certain that in our own 
works g Over one and a-quarter million tons of coal per annum, 
considerable readjustments of our methods will have ere long to be 
These, I may say, are the subject of consideration and 


experiment to-day. 





Tar, on the other hand, is “ suffering’ from a boom in price, re- 
sulting from the shrinkage in production, brought about through the 
strike. Something of the same kind happened in 1920, when the 
high A pen charged for coal tar resulted in an imcreased use of im- 
ported and artificial bitumen for road-making purposes. We are not 
going to be a party again to so unsound a policy, and are quoting 
prices which will allow of the continued use of tar both for macada- 
mising and briquetting. (Hear, hear.) We have been criticised for 
breaking the market, but our customers may be able to rely upon a 
— supply at reasonable prices of the material on which they 

epend. 
RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF CO- PARTNERSHIP. 

I now turn to the paragraph in the report dealing with a recent 
development of our co-partnership. Gas undertakings have been, and 
indeed are still, frequently regarded as antiquated and old-fashioned 
in their methods, but with few exceptions their attitude to their 
employees has been a sympathetic and helpful one. As far back as 
1842 this company constituted a fund to provide sick benefits by 
mutual contributions from itself and its employees, and in 1855 a 
superannuation fund was founded on similar lines. In 1911, when 
the State imposed its scheme of compulsory health insurance, our 
people pleaded hard to be allowed to “‘contract out” of its provisions in 
a manner similar to that pertaining to accident insurance, which has 
been so successfully dealt with by us under “ contracting-out ” 
schemes. Our request was not granted, but we were allowed to re- 
constitute our sick fund to suit the requirements of the Insurance 
Commissioners. In 1920 State insurance against unemployment was 
made general, and, although our efforts to “‘ contract out " were again 
futile, we were enabled by arrangement with the Ministry of Labour 
to provide unemployment benefits in substitution for those otherwise 
payable at the employment exchanges. In 1921 our employees’ 
superannuation fund was revised and remodelled to suit the altered 
conditions of to-day as regards wage values. Not for the first time 
ptivate enterprise proved in advance of the State. Three years later 
the State scheme of insurance was extended to provide old-age 
pensions at 65 and annuities to widows and orphans. After consulta- 
tion with our employees, we decided again to raise the question of 
“‘contracting-out " and of merging the existing funds for sickness, 
unemployment and superannuation into one on the so-called “all-in ”’ 
principle. 

Once more negotiations were opened up with the authorities, and 
this time with success. Our normal staff is mainly a permanent one, 
and although we have to supplement it from time to time to meet 
special requirements, we do all we can to avoid heavy seasonal! fluctua- 
tions. Generally speaking, for instance, the winter months constitute 
the season for production and supply, while the summer ones are 
more devoted to repairs and upkeep. So that there existed a large 
nucleus body of co-partners ssing all the requirements for the 
successful working of an “‘all-in’’ scheme. Under it the benefits it 
provides will be substituted for those given under the State scheme. 
I think that I may sum up the advantages when I say that the benefits 
will be greater and the cost less—(applause)—while adequate pro- 
vision has been made for those who, leaving our service, automatically 
take up State benefits and make State contributions. We have thus 
achieved, acting for and with the fullest support of our employees, the 
administration of our own funds on the true ppm rinciple, 
and in my opinion there is a great prospect of a successful future for 
their new constitution. 


SCHEME OF FAR-REACHING IMPORTANCE. 


I believe our scheme will be of far-reaching importance, not least 
as an endeavour to formulate means whereby individual effort may 
act as a substitute for official control. (Applause.) These proposals, 
which have been of a highly involved and technical character, could 
never have been carried to a successful issue had it not been for the 
sympathy given to our efforts by those in authority. We have had 
the greatest consideration, assistance and courtesy given to our repre- 
sentatives by the Government actuary and the other principal advisers 
of the Ministry of Health throughout the complicated negotiations 
inseparable from so novel an undertaking. In saying this I must not 
omit making a not less necessary acknowledgment—namely, to our 
Mr. Henry Lesser, but for whose tact, patience and resourceful ability 
the scheme would never have emerged from nebulosity to solidity. 
(Applause.) His guiding inspiration has been, as indeed of every one 
of us in these matters, that of true co-partnership, which is, after all, 
but another name for doing our duty as citizens of the State. 


THe DIVIDEND. 

The next matter to which I must refer is that of our dividend. I 
had hoped it would be greater, but the events of 1926 have been too 
much for us. As it is, we have drawn {98,000 from the fund speciall 
authorised by Parliament to meet such contingencies as those through 
which we have passed. You will remember that under our new 
constitution three-fourths of our surplus profit goes automaticall 
to consumers by way of reduction in prices, and the remaining fourth 
we are entitled to divide equally between the shareholders and em- 
ployees. The sum is not the greatest we could have shared, but the 
most that we considered justifiable in the circumstances. 

Before moving the adoption of the report and dividend resolutions, 
Dr. Carpenter referred to the death of Mr. John Mews and to his 
successor, Mr. F. McLeod; also to the retirement as one of their auditors 
of Mr. George Fry. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously. 


AGREEMENT WITH THE SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY. 
An extra-ordinary general meeting followed for the purpose of 
considering and, if thought fit, approving an agreement made between 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company and the South Suburban Gas 


Company. 
The President explained the agreement in detail, and the resolution 


was unanimously approved. 
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Metropolitan District Railway Company; 
London Electric Railway Company ; 


City & South London Railway Company; 
Central London Railway Company; and 


London General Omnibus Company, Ltd. 


The above meetings were held on Thursday, February 24th, 1927. 

The Chairman (Lord Ashfield) said: The reports and accounts for the 
year 1926 which I have to present to you to-day should afford you a 
moderate sense of satisfaction when you reflect upon the troublous 
and unusual times through which your Companies have come during 
the year without permanent impairment of their financial position, 
and, as you will be asked to confirm later, with the payment of the 
same dividends as were paid a year ago. I should explain at the 
outset that this result is attributable to the London Electric Railway 
Companies’ Facilities Act, 1915, and the agreements made thereunder 
constituting the common fund, which require the group of Companies 
whom you represent to share with each other in a common fortune 
and to afford to each other mutual support. 
+ Yet I would not have you think that all this disturbance of industry 
has been other than disastrous. In the numbers of passengers carried 
by this group of Companies, I can only report a meagre addition in 
1926 of less than four millions. When 1926 opened, the returns for 
the first few months were favourable, and if the level of receipts had 
continued unchanged, there would easily have been a record expansion 
of your business. The coal dispute and the general strike have 
rob us of the rewards of our enterprise. 

The extension of the City and South London Railway from Clapham 
Common to Morden was completed and opened for traffic on September 
13th. In the remaining fifteen weeks of last year the number of 
passengers grew from 300,000 in the first week to 420 000 in the last 
week, or by 40 per cent., and altogether numbered five and a half 
millions. It is still growing. 

Yet I can only record at this moment that these extensions upon 
which we have ventured remain a burden upon our resources, and 
some time must still elapse before we can safely count upon their 
having secured a traffic adequate for their support; and while this 
is the situation, we are faced with a recurring outcry for still more 
underground railways. With some of the proposals we are in cordial 
agreement. 

But at this time I am not proposing to say more on this topic, be- 
cause I intend returning to it more appropriately when I come to 
address the shareholders of the Underground Electric Railways 
Company three weeks hence. 

There would be little profit in my going through the accounts in 
detail with you. I assume you will take them as read following our 
usual custom. The comparisons which are shown throughout them 
are of little value because they are vitiated by the extraordinary 
circumstances of the year. 

We have been successful in reducing the cost of working all your 
undertakings. The cost per car mile of operating the railways has 
fallen in the course of the year by 14 per cent., excluding the excess 
cost of coal; and the cost per car mile of operating the omnibuses 
has fallen in the course of the year by 3} per cent. The rate may 
appear small, but the consequences are appreciable. 

ut while we pursue our course, we have had further burdens laid 
upon us. In this present year we have so far had to pay upwards of 
£400,000 in respect of licensed vehicle duty upon the motor omnibuses, 
as against £330,000 for the whole of last year ; an increase of £70,000, 
or 21 per cent. There seems to be a temptation to carry the taxation 
of public service vehicles to the limit at which the present level of 
fares can be retained. Such a policy is full of risk, for I affirm that 
only a prosperous transport undertaking can give to London the 
service that is being afforded by the Common Fund Group of Com- 
panies in which the London General Omnibus Company is a partner. 
» Of the car miles run in daily service 12 per cent. were run upon 
routes which afforded no margin over the true cost of their operation. 
We now contribute seven-tenths of a penny for every mile which is run 
by our omnibuses, a sum estimated to be equivalent to half the cost 
at least of the improvement and maintenance of the roads which we 
occupy. 

In conclusion, I would join in the widespread appeal for industrial 
peace and for a patient attempt to adjust all our differences by negotia- 
tion in a spirit of equitable compromise. 

I am speaking for a moment to a wider audience than is in this room. 
Our service is, I submit, one of public distinction, for we are fulfilling 
a —y need. We should be able to take great pride in our daily 
labours, to set before ourselves the aim of never failing to provide 
punctual, courteous and orderly services for our passengers. I feel 
a sense of shame, we should all feel a sense of shame, when from any 
avoidable cause those services are interrupted. Least of all is it fair 
or proper that the interruption of those services should be regarded 
as a legitimate weapon to use in industrial strife. I suggest that all of 
us should agree together not to take advantage of the fact that we 


are engaged in the operation of a public utility, and only when all else 
has failed use our privileged position to disturb and destroy the public 
convenience. 


Last year was a good year, but given peace in industry as I have 
outlined it, this year should be a better year. 


The Chairman then moved the resolutions concerning dividends and 
the re-election of Directors, all of which resolutions were carried 
unan imously. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


MEN’S HALL OF RESIDENCE. 
CHANCELLOR'S HALL. 





APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN. 

The Council invites applications for the post of Warden, vacant by 
the marriage of the present Warden. Candidates (unmarried), who 
must be Graduates and prepared to undertake a part-time teaching 
appointment on the University Staff, should forward to the under. 
signed not later than the 6th of April, particulars of qualifications ang 
experience, together with not more than three testimonials. 

he Warden will be required to take up residence on July 6th, and 
to commence his duties on August rst. 

Information as to terms and conditions may be obtained from 

Cc. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE, 





Wy ev eeae COLLEGE, 


The post of Lecturer in English will be vacant in October, 1927, 
The post is a resident one and may be combined with the Directo 
of Studies. Preference will be given to a candidate who has done 
or is doing some research work. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Principal, to whom also ee should be sent not 
later than March 7th. These may accompanied by the names 
of three persons for ——_ of reference (of whom at least one 
should have first-hand knowledge of the candidate's research work 
and teaching capacity), and two testimonials. 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The post of Director of Studies and Lecturer in History will be 
vacant in October, 1927. The post is a resident one. Preference will 
be given to a candidate who has done or is doing some research work, 
Further particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, to whom 
also applications should be sent not later than March r2th. These 
may be accompanied by the names of three persons for purposes of 
reference (of whom at least one should have first-hand knowledge of 
the candidate’s research work and teaching capacity), and two 
testimonials. 








STUDENTSHIPS 
U NIVERSITY OF 


The University will shortly proceed to award two University 
Post-graduate Travelling Studentships, each of the value of {275 for 
one year, and two post-graduate Studentships of the value of {150. 
The Studentships are open to both Internal and External Graduates 
of the University. Applications (on a prescribed form) must reach 
the Principal Officer, University of London, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7 (from whom further particulars can be obtained), not later than 
May 2nd, 1927. 





LONDON. 





LECTUPES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE ” will be given by LIEUT.- 
COL. SIR MAURICE HANKEY, G.C.B., LL.D. (Clerk of the Privy 
Council, and Secretary of the Cabinet and Committee of Imperial 
Defence) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on FRIDAY, MARCH ith, 1927, at 
5 p.m. The Chair will be taken by THE RT. HON. THE EAR OF 
BALFOUR, K.G. . 

A Course of Three Lectures (in German) on ‘‘ GOETHE UND DIE 
WELTLITERATUR” will be given by PROFESSOR FRITZ 
STRICH (Professor of German Literature in the University of Munich) 
at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2) on FRIDAY, 
MARCH 11th; FRIDAY, MARCH 18th; and MONDAY, MARCH 
21st, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by THE RIGHT. HON. VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN, O.M. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. | ; 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. I. 
Public Lectures on “ Conceptions of the Cosmos” on Tuesdays, 
March rst and 22nd, at 5.15 ; , ; S the 
Next Lecture (illustrated by lantern slides): ‘“‘ Conceptions 0 
Cosmos in the Galilean and Newtonian Period,” by Prof. H. H. Turnet, 
D.Se., F.R.S. 
Chairman: Professor Sir Arthur Schuster, F.R.S. _ 
Admission free, by ticket.—Apply SECRETARY, sending stamped 
addressed envelope. 
7 HE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTRACTION." by Mr. Rastace MES 
. “THE P 
by Mise he ots Pa in the GREEN SALON, 4° 
Chandos Street, Charing Cross. Admission, 1s. 
Me CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 30-page Prospectus 
of his 


+ Private Lessons on Elocution : ” 
“SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT. 
Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opposite Ho Ceell 
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